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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of remote continents, Humber rides supreme. 
Docile in traffic, serenely indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is quick in response to the chance 
to leap ahead. Throughout the world, Humber worthily upholds the British tradition of excellence. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HM THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS, HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


SNIPE - SUPER SNIPE PULLMAN 
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Harlip 


MISS LAVINIA LESLIE 


Miss Lavinia Leslie, the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. John Leslie, of Brancaster, Norfolk, is to be 
married on June 14 to Major the Earl of RockSavage, elder son of the Marquess of Cholmondeley 
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THE GREATER LONDON PLAN 


rYNHE Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning have now given us a more 
detailed idea of the way in which our 


central planners propose, with the powers they 
have acquired or are acquiring, to mould the 
reconstruction and future development of 
London and a large part of the Home Counties. 
The memorandum which they have issued has 
as its foundation the recommendations for lay- 
out of the region, for decentralisation of popu- 
lation and industry and for their redistribution 
made in Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s well-known 
Keport. That Report has had three years of 
close examination by Government departments, 
local authorities and all kinds of technical 
experts, and we now have the Ministry’s 
reaction to what authorities and experts think. 
Matters on which there is general agreement 
such, incidentally, as that it will take a good 
deal longer than the originally suggested ten 
vears to carry out the main projects of the 
Abercrombie Plan—are not so important at the 
moment as those “next steps,’’ which are already 
ripe for administrative handling. Which among 
those outside areas suggested for the siting of 
New Towns are to be chosen? What towns on 
or near the circumference of the Green Belt 
should be encouraged to expand and how far? 
What amount, if any, of ‘“‘infiltration”’ into the 
Green Belt should be allowed ? 

To these questions Mr. Silkin gives us his 
considered answers. So far as the New Towns 
on the Green Belt border are concerned, 
Stevenage, Hemel Hempstead, Harlow and 
Three Bridges have already been “ designated.” 
The site at Meopham and that in the Pitsea- 
Laindon area are still being considered. Sites 
suggested by Sir Patrick Abercrombie at 
Stapleford, Ongar, Margaretting, Crowhurst, 
Holmwood and White Waltham have been 
definitely turned down, and these decisions 
seem sound. Serious planning problems would 
obviously result from the development of a 
large new Stapleford stretching to within a mile 
of the fringes of Hertford. For the same reason 
Margaretting is much too close to Chelmsford 
to live a separate life once its development 
began. Crowhurst is even less advisable as the 
site of a New Town, seeing that it would be 
only a few miles from another New Town at 
Three Bridges. Ongar has been turned down 
largely on account of its present inadequate 
railway provision, though the agricultural value 
of the area is as good a reason as any, and this 
applies also to White Waltham, where a New 
Town development would also interfere with 
the airfield. Holmwood alone—and verv pro- 
perly—has been rejected largely for amenity 
reasons. 

The two remaining candidates for New 
Township are Meopham and Laindon-Pitsea, 
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both of them nominations which have wider 
implications than the others. Meopham’s 
selection so near to London is little short of a 
proposal for dormitory development within the 
Green Belt. On this subject Mr. Silkin is 
adamant in theory but inclined to be yielding 
in practice. His present verdict is that he is 
impressed with the need for providing an outlet 
for South London’s congestion, and is still 
considering the need for proposing a New Town 
site in Kent. He has not so far accepted the 
proposal that an additional population of 
167,000 should be dispersed into the Green Belt 
ring. On the other hand he is actively discussing 
with existing towns on the edge and within the 
limits of that Belt very considerable expansions 
of population. A great deal will clearly depend 
on how far the extensions can be made industri- 
ally self-supporting—with new or transferred 
industries—and how far they will simply be 
used as larger dormitories for Londoners. The 
first and most desirable alternative is unfortu- 
nately a long-term proposition compared with 
the second. 


“ONE FOR SORROW, TWO FOR JOY” 


OPPITTY-HOP on the old stone wall, 
A harlequin flash and he’s over the brook 
A single magpie—turn your head, 
Don’t look ! 


Yet ev'ry bird has a mate in spring. 
I knew it! And scarcely a yard apart! 
After him, lady—and, quick, vour lips 
On mine, sweetheart. 
Mary Ho.Lpen. 


THE CITY OF YORK 


ORK, for all its visible age and beauty, 
«Spree a vivid impression of being the living 
capital of the North, in civilisation and senti- 
ment if no longer in material productiveness. 
This impression was distinctly more marked on 
a recent visit as compared with twenty-five 
vears ago, though it would be difficult to assign 
specific reasons. The war did some serious 
damage, but there is everywhere evidence of 
increasing prosperity coupled with keener 
appreciation of the city’s unique character and 
traditions. The formation of the York Civic 
Trust last year was a sign of this welcome 
development, and to-morrow a joint conference 
opens convened by the Trust and the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. The 
purpose is to focus public attention and effort 
on the varied legacy of beauty within the county 
and city : a subject as wide as the three Ridings, 
and aptly illustrated by York’s own awakening 
civic consciousness. During the discussion it 
will be strange if something is not said of the 
project for establishing a university in York. 
The beauty and history of the northern capital 
make it a peculiarly appropriate setting for one 
of the new universities that widened education 
demands, particularly if it specialised in the 
civic arts rather than the technical sciences. 
And in the King’s Manor building—the old 
administrative seat of the Council of the North 
—there exists admirably suited premises for a 
foundation that would be nourished by, and 
nourish, York’s perennial youth. 


FEWER LIVESTOCK 


T is deplorable but not altogether surprising 

that the latest census of livestock numbers 
taken by the Ministry of Agriculture shows an 
all-round reduction in the past twelve months. 
Apart from the milking cows which show a slight 
increase, the cattle total in England and Wales 
is down by 86,000; there are 600,000 fewer ewes 
and 300,000 fewer pigs. Many sheep perished 
in the blizzards, but the drop in the numbers of 
breeding sows is particularly serious at a time 
when the consumer in this country has to go 
short of fats. The pig is by far the quickest and 
most economical producer of fat and meat, and 
Britain should by now be restoring her pig 
numbers to give consumers a better diet. The 
cut in feeding-stuff rations in Britain owing to 
our failure to buy maize and other grains abroad 
will thus unhappily be felt by families all 
through the land next winter. The egg ration, 
meagre as it has been, will also suffer through 
the fall of over 2,000,000 in our poultry num- 





bers. Poultry farmers have some bitter reflec 
tions when they hear of table poultry and egg 
being sent here by Continental countries whic! 
seem somehow to have gathered from the world’ 
harvests more feeding-stuffs than they need t 
supply the requirements of their own con 
sumers. We must in Britain start to tak. 
seriously the expansion of our livestock an 
give high priority to the supply of feeding-stuffs 
both home-grown and imported. 


TIED COTTAGES AGAIN 


T seems a little ironical to find Mr. Aneuri 
Bevan trying so hard to convince the urban 
minded of his Party that there is considerabl: 
difficulty with the tied cottages of agricultura 
areas and of getting rid of them with a gover: 
mental wave of the hand. At Margate his argu 
ments for submitting to a period of patienc 
and tolerance in this matter were that the lac 
of accommodation in the countryside, thoug 
it was due to the sins and shortcomings 
previous Governments, did actually exist an 
was agriculturally important. On the othe 
hand, the provision of rural accommodatio 
was going steadily ahead under the direction 
the Ministry of Health, and in a short time i 
would be quite feasible to take steps which wer: 
difficult now. Though he went so far as to point 
out that the tied cottage was not unknown 
either to miners, railwaymen or Prime Ministers 
he did not use certain more knowledgeable and 
commonplace reasons—with which his colleaguc 
the Minister of Agriculture could have supplied 
him—why the system is inevitable in man, 
farming circumstances, particularly where live 
stock are the chief source of concern and cannot 
be left untended or to unskilled ministration. 


A NEW DEAL 
“HE distinguished signatories—including Sii 
Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. Noel Coward, 


and Mr. Nathaniel Gubbins—of a letter in 7/ 
Times protesting against the reconstruction of 
a part of the old Cinque port of Deal will pr: 
sumably be classed in “ progressive’’ quarters 
with the people who object to the Southwark 
Power Station, described by one of the Govern 
ment’s supporters as “imbued with old ideas 
and chiefly representative of the party opposite 
On the excuse that some war damage occurred 
at Deal, a much larger area in which hardly 
a house is later than the Nelson period has been 
scheduled for demolition and reconstruction 
A similar instance is afforded at Dover wher 
the repair and reconstruction as flats of th 
Regency Terraces fronting the harbour wa 
recently turned down in favour of replanning 
largely on political grounds. It is difficult not 
to suspect that this wholly unneccessary and 
unappreciative proposal at Deal is promoted by 
a misplaced notion of turning the historic part 
of the town into a popular modern holiday 
resort. Let Deal by all means move with the 
times, but not by destroying its chief claim to 
notice. 


LLOYD OSBOURNE 

REASURE ISLAND has probably given a: 

much unalloyed delight to boys of all age: 
as any book that ever was written. It wa: 
dedicated to ‘S.L.O., an American gentleman 
in accordance with whose classic taste th« 
following narrative has been designed.”’ Tha’ 
American gentleman, then a small boy, was M1 
Lloyd Osbourne, Stevenson’s stepson, who ha 
just died at the age of 79, and, if only on tha 
account, deserves to be gratefully remembere« 
But there is more cause for gratitude in thai 
when scarcely grown up, he undoubtedly wrot 
the whole of the first draft of The Wrong Bo: 
a delicious piece of foolery which has afforde 
the intensest joy of quotation to many disti 
guished devotees. It is impossible not t 
believe that Stevenson’s “finishing touches 
added very greatly to it. Much of Micha 
Finsbury and Uncle Joseph must surely | 
Stevenson alone; the exact details of such 
collaboration cannot be known, but Lloy 
Osbourne’s original share in that most ingeniot 
plot must not be forgotten. Both The Wrecke 
and The Ebb Tide also owe more than a litt! 
to him, though we now know that Jim Pinkei 
ton, that superb creation, was pure Stevensor 
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A 
Frank Rodgers 


FISHING FOR TROUT IN DOVEDALE, DERBYSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


CORRESPONDENT is puzzled by the 
A behaviour of a pair of chaffinches in her 
garden which from time to time “hurl 
hemselves’’ against a large window in the tool- 
shed. Since it appeared that they wished to 
enter the shed, possibly with the idea of building 
a nest there, the door was left open for them, but 
they have ignored this means of ingress and still 
endeavour to crash through the window. The 
popular belief concerning this behaviour is that 
the bird sees a reflection of itself in the glass and 
tries to drive the apparition off, but my experi- 
ence causes me to think that there are quite 
a number of reasons for this, and that the 
“other bird’’ explanation is the least likely. 
* m * 
HEN a robin, a blue tit or a great tit that 
is a member of the breakfast-table club 
comes up and taps at the window I think this is 
obviously on a par with pushing the bell button 
for the waiter. It is a hint to the occupants of 
the room that the table is bare, and that food is 
required immediately. All these birds know 
quite well that glass causes reflections which are 
not to be taken seriously, and also that it is 
impossible to fly through it. Incidentally, one of 
our regular blue tits forgot this momentarily 
during the cold spell this winter and, leaving the 
table in a huff owing to-overcrowding at the 
rush hour, crashed against the glass with such 
force that it lay on its back unconscious for over 
ten minutes. 

When a _ blackbird consistently pecks 
savagely at a particular spot in one window 
pane I think he is taken in by his reflection 
in the glass, and believes that he is face to face 
with that particularly objectionable fellow who 
sometimes dares to trespass on his private domain 
on the lawn—that aggressive blackbird who lives 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


at the other end of the shrubbery and with 
whom he has a political argument every morning 
and evening. I always like to imagine that the 
blackbird is making an important political 
speech, for he establishes one convincing point 
after another, and the only ways in which he 
seems to differ from a present-day politician is 
that he never repeats himself and has, moreover, 
a far pleasanter accent. 

So far as the chaffinches mentioned by mv 
correspondent are concerned, I should imagine 
that, at certain periods of the day and in certain 
lights, the window reflects a most entrancing 
view of the garden in front, and that this deceives 


the birds as the mirage of trees and lakes 
deceives the thirsty wanderer in the desert. 


Actually, of course, mirages are not always of 
palm trees round a shining lake, for in the 
thirstiest part of the Libyan Desert I could in 
certain lights always see something exactly like 
the facade of the Regina Hotel in Alexandria, 
where there was an excellent cocktail bar. The 
mirage garden that the chaffinches see has a far 
more attractive apple tree in the foreground 
than anything that exists in reality, and the 
newly sprouted line of cabbage plants in the 
mirrored vegetable plot appears to be much 
more luscious than that which is actually grow- 
ing in real earth. 


* * 
* 


N these Notes some years ago I commented 
on some kingfishers that were constantly 
crashing against the dining-room windows of 
a house that stood close to a river in Ireland. 
Since this bird always travels with the accelera- 


tor well jammed down, these accidents were 
invariably fatal and, seeing that the last thing 
one wishes to see in this drab world is a dead 
kingfisher, the owner of the house took a serious 
view of the situation. Eventually it transpired 
that the mirror of a big Victorian sideboard 
opposite the window was responsible, and that 
with a setting sun it reflected a vista of a length 
of wondrous minnow waters which the king- 
fishers felt they must explore. When the side- 
board was removed to the opposite end of the 
room the kingfishers ceased to commit suicide. 


* * 
* 


NE bright spot in the general increase in 
the ranks of officialdom is that we stand 
to be provided with an increasing number of 
amusing episodes caused by official stupidity and 
‘red tape.’’ For example, a large house was 
requisitioned in 1940 by the Royal Air Force 
to serve as a hostel for a number of their 
W.A.A.Fs. who were employed on a near-by 
aerodrome. This house had been recently 
released, and the owner’ immediately 
applied for a permit from the local authorities 
to repair the wear and tear of five vears of 
occupation, and two years of unoccupation 
during the period of indecision before release. 
An inspector was sent by the District 
Council to view the premises for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of the necessary repairs, 
and he was shocked to find work already in pro- 
gress without a permit. The indignant authori- 
ties were about to institute proceedings against 
the erring landlord for flouting the law in this 
disgraceful manner when it was discovered that 
the local Royal Air Force were carrying out the 
work. They had just received the order issued 
in 1940 for the re-decoration of the premises to 
fit them for the W.A.A.Fs. seven years ago ! 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAI 


T the Antique Dealers’ Fair, held again, 
A after the harsh interregnum of the war, 
in the Great Room of Grosvenor House, 
W., nearly a century of British firms are repre- 
sented, a number which is evidence of its wide 
compass. As in previous fairs, a date limit is 
fixed for the exhibits, which must have been 
made before 1830, the last year of George IV’s 
reign. There is therefore no attempt to show 
the work of the Victorian age, or to raise the 
issue of Victorian art. This vear’s assemblage 
of furniture, silver, ceramics and other decora- 
tive objects is no less impressive than in former 
years and represents almost every kind of 
antique work which is of interest to collectors 
to-day. The bulk of the exhibits will be, 
naturally, English furniture. 

Among decorative furniture of the late 
17th century the cabinet held pride of place. 
rhe two chief varieties at this period were the 
box-like structure enclosing drawers, and deco- 
rated with oriental lacquer or English japanning, 
and the case of drawers of Western manufacture, 
often veneered with fine and figured woods, and 
mounted on a wooden stand. Instances of this 
latter type are two cabinets veneered with king- 
wood resting on stands with spiral supports of 
the same wood. These cabinets are a pair in 
design, but the design of the cupboard doors is 
varied; in one (Fig. 4) the oysterpieces are 
arranged in a large radiating rosette. In the 
same collection is a cabinet following Chinese 
precedent in the interior fittings, and decorated 


By J. DE SERRE 


flowers, trees and Chinese buildings is carried 
out in a variety of colours. The stand, which is 
silvered, rests upon baluster feet connected by 
a pierced and carved apron. 

During the early 18th century the form 
of the bureau bookcase and bureau cabinet 
became standardised, and the number of fine 
existing examples is evidence that a large 
demand was adequately met by English cabinet- 
makers. In a good example of the bureau book- 
case (at Messrs. Gregory), the walnut veneer is 
rich in colour and well-matched upon the 
desk and drawer fronts, and the cupboard doors 
are mounted with bevelled mirror-plates. 

So great was the demand for these con- 
venient pieces that they were copied by Chinese 
craftsmen in native woods. In the Chinese 
bureau bookcase (Fig. 5) the proportions are 
close to the English original, but the foliate 
finial between the two domes of the cresting, 
and the decoration of the minor plates with 
Chinese ‘“‘back painting’’ in bright colours 
indicate its origin. This piece is made of 
padouk, a tough and durable Burmese wood 
which must have been very troublesome to the 
carver. 

During the last vears of the 17th and those 
of the early 18th centuries, furniture decorated 
in gesso and gilt was made for a number of 
great houses, and the original ownership can 
sometimes be traced by the armorial bearings 
and cypher carved on the piece. The gilt gesso 
side table, (which is exhibited by Phillips, of 





1.—MAHOGANY CHAIR IN THE GOTHIC 
TASTE, CIRCA 1760. FROM LEONARD 
KNIGHT 


with black japan (a brilliant version of Chinese 
lacquer) with oriental figures as subjects. The 
carved and gilt stand is supported by human 
demi-figures linked by acanthus scrolls. Also 


Hitchin), carved on the apron with the crest and 
coronet of Richard, Lord Cobham, and on the 
top with his cypher, is one of a pair formerly at 
the great Buckinghamshire House, Stowe. As 
Richard Temple was created Lord Cobham in 
1714 and a viscount in 1718, the table can be 
dated within four vears. Its pair has been 


attributed on stylistic grounds to the Royal 
cabinet-maker, James Moore, whose authenti- 
cated works are distinguished by _ technical 
excellence and originality of design. 

The age of mahogany is well represented 
and among the pieces shown is a four;post bed- 
stead in which full advantage is taken of that 
timber, which allows great freedom and precision in 
carving (Fig. 2). The cornice and the cresting of the 
head board are pierced and carved with foliate scroll- 
work, and the four reeded posts are enriched with spiral 
trails of flowers—a treatment more than once 
illustrated in Chippendale’s designs for beds and bedposts 
in the Divector. The freedom and spirit of the carving of 
the cornice is also characteristic of the Directory designs. 

From another collection (Phillips, of Hitchin) is a set 
of twelve chairs from Kippax Park with undulating 
uprights and perforated splat, closely similar to a set 
at Nostell Priory dating from about 1745. These chairs 
have the identical backs and aprons to the seat rails, but 
the legs have the French scroll foot of the Director period 
instead of the claw and ball terminatives of the Nostell 
set, a finish which matches the delicate lines of the carved 
back. It is significant that Kippax Park and Nostell 
Prio1y (where accounts of Thomas Chippendale exist 
are in Yorkshire. In this period there is a great range and 
fertility in the design of seat-furniture. The example 
(Fig. 1) is one of a set of twelve chairs of highly original 
design, in a modified Gothic taste. The back is divided 
into three sections, of which the centre is filled in with 
a trellis, and the seat rail is carved with an arcade. At 
Malletts is an armchair in which the frames are carved 
with scaling, which is part of a large set made for a 
house in Scotland, including two settees and twenty- 
four chairs. 

Dating from the period of the Classical revival is a1 
armchair with its openwork splat resembling a classica! 
type (Hotspur), an innovation assigned to the architect 
Robert Adam. Dating from this classic period is a 
dressing commode (Fig. 3) with a drawer fitted with a 
mirror, boxes and compartments, and the exterior 
japanned black and decorated in gold with Chinese scenes 
on the top and sides and frieze, and on the two lowe1 
drawer fronts with sprays of flowers. 

As in the case of furniture, the majority of silve: 
work exhibited dates from the fertile late Stuart and 
Georgian periods. An outstanding example of the late 
Stuart age is the tankard (1671) bearing the maker’s mark 
I.H. and resting on three feet chased as eagles. The lid 
which has an eagle as thumb-piece, is surrounded by 
ee an applied corded band, and a similar corded band is 
Sa carried round the base. The cylindrical barrel is finely 
engraved with Chinese figures and buildings, a fashion 
which arose towards the end of Charles II’s reign. This 
tankard (the Doddington tankard, formerly in Sir John 


decorated in black japan is a cabinet from John 
Bell, of Aberdeen, dating from the last vears of 
The japanned detail of 


Charles II’s reign. 
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2.—MAHOGANY FOUR-POST BED. MIDDLE 
M. HARRIS AND SONS 
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Nokes’s collection) is an early instance of these 
engraved Chinese decorations (Fig. 9). 

In the same collection is an example of 
caged work, a rare style of treatment in fashion 
for a short time during Charles II’s reign, when 
the background of the outer covering or case 
was cut away. In a two-handled cup and cover 
of this work, the silver-gilt cylindrical body is 
ornamented with an outer covering of embossed 
and chased acanthus foliage, in which two birds 
are represented. The cover, which is also treated 
in the same style, has a bird as finial. The cup 
id cover, which are undated, bear the maker’s 
mark R.C. 

Also in this collection is a pair of tazzas 
‘683), of which the octagonal tops are engraved 

the Chinese taste with Chinese figures and 

es. Another example of late Stuart engraved 
nament is to be seen in the tazza (Fig. 8) in 
v hich the top is decorated with a medallion 
presenting a gallant, hat in hand, meeting a 
ly. The surrounding border of flowers and 
liage is enlivened by birds and amorini. The 
zza, which dates from James II’s reign, bears 
e maker’s mark, I.S., in monogram. In this 
¢ llection also is a porringer (1681) engraved 

ith palm trees, foliage and birds in the Chinese 
taste. It bears the London hall-mark for 1681, 
tut a later date (1692) and initials are pricked 
on the body. 

Two characteristic specimens of the work 
cf Paul de Lamerie are exhibited by Messrs. 
». J. Phillips; one is a beautifully proportioned 

up and cover of the early Georgian period, in 

hich the lower part of the body is ornamented 
vith applied vertical straps on a matted 
round. The domed cover is similarly orna- 
iented with straps on a matted ground. The 
cettle and stand by de Lamerie (1744) shows 
he full but not overwhelming Rococo treatment 
n the spreading band of floral and scroll orna- 
1ent on the upper part of the body and in the 
urved spout. The tripod stand is supported 
m scroll-formed feet linked by festoons of 
flowers. 

The examples of Chinese art exhibited are 
representative, ranging in date from excavated 
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3.—JAPANNED DRESSING COMMODE 





THE FRENCH TASTE. CIRCA 1770. 


FROM HOTSPUR 


tomb figures of the Wei and T’ang periods, to 
the final elegance of the late 18th century, when 
the porcelain and jade was remarkable for its 
finished technique and brilliant accomplishment. 

There are two large dishes of the K’ang 
Hsi period decorated in brilliant enamel colours 
with scenes from early Chinese history. In one 
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LATE 17TH CENTURY. FROM MALLETT. 


OF PADOUK, MADE IN CHINA FOR THE EUROPEAN MARKET. MID-18TH CENTURY. 


the scene is the tinal rout by the Imperial troops 
of the forces of Wang Mang, outside the city of 
K’un-yang. According to the Chinese account, 
Wang Mang had various animals driven in front 
of his army in the interest of ‘ frightfulness,”’ 
and some of these (including a tiger) are shown 
on the cloud form in the foreground. The forces 


(Right) 5.—BUREAU BOOKCASE 
FROM BLAIRMAN 
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6.—DISH DECORATED IN ENAMEL COLOURS. 


of the Emperor Liu Hsiu, founder of the later 
Han dynasty, are massed to the left of the scene 
and issue from an archway or city gate, above 
which is an inscription, “city wall of K’un 
Yang.’’ The Emperor is shown above the battle- 
mented city gate, and on a banner held by an 
attendant is the word “ Restoration,’’ the motto 
of the Emperor. Other inscriptions give the 
names of two of the Emperor’s most famous 
generals. Ina second dish the scene represented 
is an interior with tables grouped on a dais. 

The centre of interest is the feat of the 
General Wu Yiin (who dates from the 5th 
century B.c.) at an assembly at the Royal 
Palace. It was proposed to decide by competi- 
tion which of those present was the strongest 
and most learned, the test of such competence 
being the composition of a sentence upon a 


8.—THE TOP OF A TAZZA OF 1687. 
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OF 1522-66. FROM JOHN SPARKS 


fixed theme, and the writing of this while 
holding up a metal brazier weighing one thou- 
sand pounds. Wu Yiin is shown carrying out his 
double task before an admiring audience (Fig. 6). 
In the same collection is a group of large vases 
of the same period, decorated in brilliant enamel 
colours. Of the Ming dynasty there is a large 
ovoid porcelain vase, decorated in colours with 
fishes and waterplants, bearing the date of Wan 
Li (1573-1619) on the small panel at the mouth. 

Among the excavated tomb figures (from 
Bluetts) is a seated figure of a lady wearing a 
robe with a girdle, dating from the Wei dynasty. 
She wears a double-winged headdress, and on 
her raised right arm a small bird is perched. 
This figure is interesting as showing a well- 
preserved pattern on the dress. At John Sparks 
is a standing horse of the T’ang period, overlaid 
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K’°ANG HSI PERIOD. FROM SPINK AND SON. 
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(Right) 7.—JAR (CHIA CHING) 


with a brownish glaze, except for the saddle (at 
present unglazed, but showing traces of red 
pigment) and the green-glazed saddlecloth. As 
in the finer models of horses, the joints are well 
marked, and the anatomical details carefully 
executed. In the same collection is a large jai 
and cover (Fig. 7) decorated in underglaze blue 
and enamel colours with fishes, lotus and water 
weeds. The cover is similarly decorated. The jar, 
which bears the mark of Chia Ching, was shown 
in the Chinese exhibition at Burlington House 

In the same collection are a porcelain vase 
of the K’ang Hsi period, decorated with dragons 
and clouds under a pale celadon glaze, and a 
pair of pottery ridge tiles, in the form of a 
horse, overlaid with vellow glaze on a green 
glazed base. The Fair opens on Wednesday, 
June 1]. 





(Right) 9.—TANKARD 
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PROSPECTS 


loan exhibition of pictures 
opened at Eton on the 
ourth of June in honour of the 
500th anniversary of the College’s 
joundation in 1441 has missed the 
quincentenary by six years. But it 
its off exactly the centenary of an 
vent with which many of the pic- 
ures are directly connected: the 
bolition of Eton’s most curious 
nd spectacular ‘“‘folk-play,”’ 
fontem. Nearly half of the more 
utstanding pictures assembled in 
he School Hall represent aspects 
f that traditional pageant, the 
mmediate cause for the ending of 
vhich was the construction of the 
sreat Western Railway. 

What its origin was has never 

ween wholly explained, so far as I 
cnow, but Montem was firmly 
sstablished by 1561, when it took 
lace annually in January and 
onsisted in an orderly procession 
o a small eminence in the neigh- 
ourhood of Slough, where a kind 
if scholarly carnival was held, 
atin verses recited and Latin jokes 
nade, with already marked refer- 
snce to salt. The hill became known 
is Salt Hill, and in the 18th cen- 
ury the main point of proceedings 
iad become the exaction of toll 
rom all passers-by on the part of 
saily costumed Etonians in return for a pinch 
»f salt. Two paintings in the collection attri- 
yuted to William Peters, and others by 
Livesey, are portraits of Saltbearers of that 
yveriod, described as dressed in white with a 
vandkerchief of salt. The festivity was highly 
patronised—there is a story of King William III 
being held up for salt-money, and George III 
ind his family were regular spectators, as were 
his successors till Queen Victoria, who was 
strongly opposed to its cessation. 

The later Montems, held every third year 
on the Tuesday of Whitsun week used to collect 
at least £1,000 which went to the Captain of 
Montem, the senior colleger, after defraying 
expenses. These had become very large, since 
the traditional quasi-military order of the pro- 
cession ad montem had by then developed into 
a fancy-dress carnival with several bands in 
attendance, and the consumption of much 
refreshment. To clean up this aspect of what 


() ean” to circumstances, the 
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AFTER MONTEM, 1841, WITH STATE BARG 
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THE THAMES AT ETON. BY J. M. W. TURNER. FROM LORD LECONFIELD 


was beginning to degenerate into licence, the 
Montem of 1841 concluded with a parade to 
‘“‘absense’’ on Fellows’ Eyot at 3.30, to which 
the Queen came in the State Barge. This is the 
episode depicted in the painting by W. Parrott 
(1813-69), notable as representing one of the rare 
occasions when that vessel has been seen, at 
Eton or anywhere else. A pair of Montem 
scenes—the assembly in Weston’s Yard, and the 
arrival at Salt Hill—by C. Turner, 1820, is 
interesting for having the names of the principal 
participants noted; and of the two pairs by 
William Evans, one, of the Montem of 1841, is 
the original of the well-known engravings, and 
portrays admirably the height of pageantry 
attained in the last Montems. It would be 
interesting to know whether Evans, who 
was the drawing master at Eton (as 
others of the family continued to be) produced 
these pictures in premonition of the event's 
termination. After 1847 much of its glamour 
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By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 





was transferred to the Fourth of June festivity. 

But the paintings are very far from being 
confined to this most picturesque of Eton scenes. 
Eton has always attracted landscape artists, 
besides, in the leaving portraits customarily 
presented to the Provost in the 18th century by 


the more promising boys, several notable 
portrait painters. A selection of these is also 
exhibited. As the selectors have not been 


pedantic about the College featuring in every 
picture, a group of grand Turner sketches of 
the river between Eton and Windsor, from the 
Tate Gallery, is included; and Lord Leconfield 
has lent one of the famous Petworth Turners 

never before seen outside the house—of Eton 
itself. Another enchanting Turner water-colour, 
also showing the College buildings, which had 
disappeared for a century, comes from Bowood. 

Turner, though not usually connected in 
one’s mind with Eton, was the perfect painter 
of the place viewed as an incident in the scenery 
of the Thames valley. Another 
artist who often drew there was 
Paul Sandby, though it has been 
possible to obtain only one of the 
half a dozen Eton subjects by him 
exhibited in 1891. Canaletto’s ver- 
sion, brilliant as a picture, always 
upsets me by its flagrantly inaccu- 
rate rendering of the Chapel. But 
one of John Varley’s rare oil 
paintings, of the buildings from 
over the river in the dusk, is a 
notable discovery. So, too, is the 
minutely observed bird’s-eye view 
by Jan Griffier, about 1690, also 
from Petworth. This is one of the 
earliest known pictures of Eton, 
the earliest being the early 
17th-century painting recently 
discovered. 

There are many other in- 
teresting and delightful things 
recalling ‘‘the place and its tradi- 
tions.’’ The selectors took these 
terms of reference sufficiently wide- 
ly to include Reynolds’s sketch of 
young Charles James Fox with Lady 
Susan Lennox and Lady Susan 
Strangways, of which the big pic- 
ture was at Holland House, because 
Fox was an Old Etonian. Equally 
the exhibition as a whole, including 
the historic College silver, MSS. and 
books, attains a standard to appeal 
to all, whether or not they share 
Fox’s qualification. 
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AT THE PEREGRINE FALCON’S EYRIE 
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Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR BROOK 


F all British birds, my favourite is the 
noble peregrine. To see one chase and 
strike a pigeon, drive buzzard or raven 

from the vicinity of its eyrie, or dash headlong 
into a company of jackdaws gives a thrill not 
soon forgotten. The cheeky jackdaw will, how- 
ever, often nest quite near the abode of a pere- 
grine. Last year a pair of jackdaws had their 
nest within two vards of a peregrine’s eyrie that 
I was photographing. 

The peregrine makes no nest, but lays its 
ezgs on a ledge of rock, or in an old nest of the 
raven. It does not often lay in a buzzard’s old 
nest, since the latter seldom nests in sites suit- 
able to it. From two to four eggs are generally 
laid. The latter number is fairly common; five 
are rare. I have, however, seen a few clutches 
of five, in a cabinet, all taken on the Welsh 
coast. On April 11, 1935, a collector robbed 
a peregrine’s eyrie of three eggs; six days later 
she had laid two more in a near-by site, and 
another collector got these. Had the same col- 
lector found both lots of eggs they would 
probably have been claimed as a five ! 

My first attempt at photographing the pere- 
grine, in 1924, gave me the impression that it 
was a very difficult bird. The hide was the last 
word in camouflage—and discomfort. There 
were two voung in this evrie—a raven’s old nest. 
Two companions fixed me in the hide, but the 
peregrines would have none of it. The falcon 
kept flying past the hide, screeching incessantly, 
until my companions returned and released me. 

In 1926 I made another attempt to photo- 
zraph the peregrine, at a difficult site. There 
were three eggs in this evrie—on a broad ledge 
of rock. The hide we built was not so good as 
regards camouflage, but it was more comfortable 
than that of 1924. This peregrine was a most 
confiding bird, returning to her eggs within 
five minutes of my friend’s departing, and not 
leaving them again until he returned. 

In May, 1936, accompanied by a friend, 
Mr. Harold Platt, I visited the scene of the 1924 
failure. A pair of peregrines were in residence, 
and we spent some time in discovering the eyrie, 
a ravens’ old nest. This was not in the same spot 
as that of 1924, but in a more difficult situation 

quite a nasty place, in fact. It held three eggs 
on the point of hatching. Platt made light of 
this spot, and we built the hide on a projecting 
rock, which did not look safe to me, hanging as 
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2.—*NEVER HAVE 
INCUBATING 


I SEEN A TAMER BIRD” : THE FALCON 


it did over a practically sheer 
drop of nearly 100 feet, with a 
very steep incline for another 
200 feet or so. When I suggested 
the rock did not look safe, my 
friend merely smiled and _ pro- 
ceeded to jump up and down 
upon it (he had no rope), and it 
moved with his actions. During 
the following winter that rock 
fell away into space! 

For the hide a framework 
of ash sticks was made and 
covered with pieces of old 
sacking, then heather, mountain 
ash branches and any natural 
material we could gather. On 
our next visit, a week later, the 
eggs had hatched. We tossed a 
coin, and the first session falling 
to me, I fixed the camera. 

Platt departed meanwhile, 
but as the young were small we 
agreed that he should return 
in a short while in case the 
peregrines took exception to my 
presence. He had not gone many 
vards from the hide when I was 
much surprised and delighted at 
seeing the falcon alight on the 
side of the nest. She made a fine 
bold picture standing there, and I 
secured a photograph, 2fter which 
she shuffled up to the young ones 
and settled herself upon them. 

I could not help speculating 
upon the different behaviour of 
this falcon from that of the 1924 bird. Peregrines 
pair for life, but one, or both, of the pair may 
have died during the twelve years. : 

Platt had not seen our bird return to the 
nest, so he came up to the back of the hide as 
arranged and asked me how the land lay. I 
answered, “Look over the back of the hide at 
the nest.’’ He did so and had somewhat of a 
surprise, for there was the falcon quietly brood- 
ing. She took no notice of our talking, and he 
went away again without disturbing her. When 
the time came for Platt to take his place in the 
hide, we changed over without the bird leaving 
the nest. Our next visit took place a fortnight 
later. The falcon did not brood her young at 
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1—A PEREGRINE FALCON AT HER EYRIE ON 
A BROAD LEDGE OF ROCK 


all on this occasion, but spent most of her time, 
in the intervals between feeding, perched on a 
rock not far from the nest where we photo- 
graphed her (Fig. 5). These young peregrines, 
I am glad to say, were reared in safety. 

On April 18, 1946, I looked up one of my 
favourite peregrine sites. The remains of several 
kills proved them to be in residence. I lay down 
in the heather, hoping the tiercel would come to 
feed his mate. After waiting for nearly an hour 
I heard his cry and saw him, with the aid of 
binoculars, alight on a rock half-way up the cliff 
face, where he continued to call. He had prey, 
which appeared to be a pigeon, with him. Almost 
at once his mate joined him, took the prey and 





3.—THE SITTING FALCON GREETS THE TIERCEL AS 


HE ARRIVES AT THE EYRIE 














4.—A YOUNG 


made a meal lasting some 15 minutes. When she 
had finished she flew back to the nesting ledge, 
which proved to be the same as in the previous 
yar. I stayed for some time watching her 
ti. rning the three eggs and changing her position 
o1 them. At about 2 p.m. I again heard the 
tiercel and saw him alight on the nesting ledge 
in frort of the falcon. 

The eyrie was in by no means an ideal site 
for photography; the only possible place on 
which to build the hide was not far enough out 


from the cliff and the view-point was too high; 
moreover, there was a sheer drop beneath. How- 
ever, I decided to havea shot at it, and the follow- 
ing day two friends helped me to build a hide. 


Four wooden corner posts with thin metal 
rods bolted to them comprised the 
framework. This we covered with 
old sacking, and then wired some 
more or less rusting wire-netting 
interlaced with heather over it. We 
constructed this hide some distance 
from the eyrie and carried it bodily 
to the rock. Fixing it in position 
was no mean task, and we anchored 
it with two iron rods and wire rope. 

Over the whole structure we 
fixed a camouflage net, and, well 
satisfied with our task, retired to 
the shelter of a rock about 200 yards 
away and watched through glasses. 
We had barely taken up our 
positions when the falcon appeared 
from out of the blue. She flew back- 
wards and forwards in front of the 
eyrie about half a dozen times, then 
swept up to a rock on the skyline. 
llere she remained for about five 
minutes, then shot off into space, 
flew straight away from the cliff, 
turned suddenly and glided on to the 
esting ledge, where we could see 
er shuffle forward to the eggs and 
ettle down. 

Soon after nine o’clock on the 
ollowing morning we were again at 
he eyrie—this time with camera 
nd equipment. There were now 
our eggs in the nest, another having 
een laid since the previous day. We 
ad screwed a bracket on to the outer 
ront post of the hide to take the 
imera, which I lost no time in 
xing. My two friends wished me 
iccess and went away. 

They could not have been more 
han 100 yards from the hide when 
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PEREGRINE FALCON IN DOWN 
AT AN EYRIE IN A RAVEN’S OLD NEST 


6.—ON THE ALERT : THE FALCON 
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BEING FED 


I noticed a shadow at the back of the evrie (an 
overhanging rock prevented me having a full 
view of the nesting ledge) and the falcon came 
creeping on to the eggs. Never have I seena 
bird more tame than she was. Not the slightest 
notice of any sound proceeding from the hide did 
she take. It would have been possible to photo- 
graph her from any kind of hide; but I did not 
consider it a waste of time taking so much 
trouble in building the one we did; it is always 
best to be on the careful side. 

From time to time the bird changed her 
position on the eggs. At 2 p.m. I heard the 
tiercel calling; the falcon became more alert, 
rose from the eggs, and flew to join him. She 
was away only a little more than five minutes. 


HER EYRIE 
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5.—AFTER FEEDING 
ON A CON 


GAZES OUT FROM 


HER YOUNG THE FALCON SETTLES 


-NIENT LEDGE 


At 2.12 p.m. he called again, but it was obvious 
from her attitude that she did not intend to leave, 
and I anticipated a picture of the pair. Three 
minutes later he alighted on the ledge in front of 
her, and the coveted picture was taken (Fig. 3). 
Next morning the same two friends came 
with me to the falcon’s home. As we climbed 
down to the hide a jackdaw flew from what we 
thought was the peregrines’ ledge, and we were 
somewhat startled to see no peregrine sitting. 
The eggs were there, however, apparently intact 
and our fears were soon set at rest, for the falcon 
came screaming up the vallev; she had possibly 
been for a feed. It did not take long to fix the 
camera, and my friends walked off. They were 
not many vards away and talking loudly when 
the bird came back to her eyrie. 

I had spent about 20 minutes 
watching the falcon when a jackdaw 
flew past the front of the hide and 
into a hole in the cliff quite near the 
peregrine. Evidently the same jack- 
daw which we thought had designs 
on the peregrine’s eggs. 

I suggested that one of my 
friends, an ardent bird-lover, should 
take a spell in the hide. He came at 
the stated time and climbed down 
the rope. We changed places and 
talked fora few moments, and then 
I climbed to the top. During that 
time the falcon was still there and 
made no attempt to leave. Unfor 
tunately a collector got that clutch of 

They are now mere shells in 
some cabinet, instead of free wild birds 
of the air delighting the eves of many. 

Several years ago I was ina 
hide for the purpose of photograph- 
ing a raven, when I heard several 
revolvershots too near to be pleasant. 
Scrambling out of the hide, I saw two 
egg collectors, one carrving a rope, 
beneath me. They were firing the 
revolver hoping to dislodge a pere- 
grine from hereggs. They did not get 
the eggs; nor did they stay to argue! 

During the war, owing to the 
depredations of peregrines among 
carrier pigeons, a fiat was issued for 
their ranks to be reduced, and a num- 
ber of pairs nesting on our coasts may 
have suffered. On the other hand, I 
know of a not inconsiderable number 
of peregrines nesting in certain in- 
land parts of Wales, and very few 
of these suffered any loss. 
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the present owner. Built in 1722, 


ago we postponed consideration of Bank 

House for fuller treatment in a separate 
article. As you walk westward along the 
river from Wisbech Bridge, the Georgian 
houses lining the North Brink form a con- 
tinuous, though nicely varied, row for about 
two hundred yards, when there is a break in 
the line. Here, standing back a little from 
the established frontage, Bank House claims 
and holds the attention by its independence, 
greater scale and slightly enhanced archi- 


L- describing the Brinks at Wisbech a week 
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1.—FROM ACROSS THE RIVER, BANK HOUSE ON THE NORTH BRINK WITH ITS STABLES TO THE LEFT 


BANK HOUSE, WISBECH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


THE HOME OF THE HONOURABLE ALEXANDRINA PECKOVER 


his fine Georgian house, for the past 150 years the home of the Peckover family, has been presented to the Nationa rust by 
This | Geor, h for the past 150 ° he | he Peck ly, has been p ted to the National Trust b 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


tectural distinction. The distinction is only 
a matter of degree, for the house harmonises 
admirably with its neighbours, but one 
has the impression that its builder wanted 
to emphasise his social status by living in 
a rather more important-looking building. 
Its greater consequence is also shown by 
the separate stable range, which, resuming 
the street, or rather brink, frontage, 
stretches away to the left (Fig. 1). Running 
back and extending behind the houses 
westward there is a large garden, the 
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2.—THE GARDEN FRONT 








it was elaborately decorated some thirty years later when in the ownership of the Southwells. 


grounds comprising some fifty acres in all. 

Bank House is said to have been built in 
1722, though it is not known for certain by 
whom. In an account of it written fifty years 
ago, Lord Peckover stated that in George II’s 
reign it was owned by a baronet of the South- 
well family. Southwells did in fact own the 
house; they were not baronets, however, but 
a younger branch of the family which leased 
Wisbech Castle from the Bishops of Ely. 
Mr. G. M. G. Woodgate, of Leverington 
House, Wisbech, has worked out the South- 
well pedigree and has established 
that the first of the family to 
own Bank House was Henry 
Southwell (1695-1762), second 
son of Edward Southwell of the 
Castle. He was twice Town 
Bailiff and in 1754 High Sheriti 
of the Counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. In his vill 
he refers to Bank House as_ is 
“capital messuage” purchas :d 
of William Marshall, Gent., |: te 
deceased, being late the esti te 
of Thomas Lake. The date 
Henry Southwell’s purchase is 
not known, but in anotl el 
passage in his will he refers 
a house on the South Brink in 
which he had previously dw ‘lt 
and which Mr. Woodgate thi 
was the present Grammar Sch: ol 
or a house that preceded it. 0 
William Marshall or Thon as 
Lake the building of Ba 
House should probably _ »¢ 
ascribed, if the date 1722 
accepted. Henry Southwell v as 
succeeded by his son, John, 4 
merchant, who, however, 0: ly 
outlived him by nine years a id 
on his death left Bank House, 
subject to his mother’s | fe 
interest, to his youngest sist‘, 
Mary, who married Sir Jan es 
Evre, Recorder of Lincoln aid 
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Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. It was about the 
end of the century that the 
house was acquired by the 
Peckovers. 
A simple cube of mixed 
yellow and mauve brick, 
with rich red brick for 
the dressings, the exterior 
depends for its effect on 
proportion and texture. The 
ground floor is raised above 
a vaulted basement, from 
w' ich a passage leading to 
th river, but now blocked, 
: bled coal and other stores 
be unloaded directly from 
rges. The flanking brick 
isters, the brick cornice 
| parapet and the apron 
nels to the windows are 
only features of the front 
e art from the entrance; 
t is last is of stone and is 
¢ znified by a pair of Tuscan 
« lumns, entablature and 
c rved pediment, framing 

doorway with rusticated 

} mbs and arch (Fig. 1). 
The rear elevation is 

1 ther more __ elaborately 
t eated (Fig. 2). Over the 

j :dimented doorway is a 

\ enetian window and, above 
again, a lunette divided 
to three. These stone 
atures look later and were probably inserted at the 

me when the interior was so elaborately decorated, 

‘ae Venetian window lighting the staircase. Some 

isturbance of the brickwork around the two centre 
indows can be detected on a close inspection. In 

confirmation of this theory it may be mentioned that 

n almost exact replica of the front of Bank House is 

to be seen on the south side of the Market Place at 

Whittlesey, in a house that is now the Post Office and 

is certainly the work of the same builder, and that 

another somewhat later house of yellow brick on 

the east side of the Market Place shows the same 

combination of Venetian window with lunette above 

as on the garden front of Bank House. These two eo 2d *) More 

Whittlesey houses correspond exactly with the ee 

building of Bank House and the subsequent altera- 

tions we have suggested. 

The story of the decoration of the house as told 
by Lord Peckover was that the lady of the Southwell 
‘baronet’”’ pressed her husband to adorn the interior 
more handsomely and, on his refusing on the score of 
expense, applied successfully to her father for the 
necessary money. As Henry Southwell’s father-in-law 
was John Wyldbore, of Peterborough, a wealthy man 
possessed of large estates, the story may be referred 
to him. Traditionally, the carving in the house is 
supposed to have been done by French artists who had 
been working at Houghton Hall. There is, however, 
no record of Frenchmen being employed at Houghton, 
the decoration of which is, of course, on a far grander 
scale and was completed before 1735. It is unlikely 
that the woodwork and plasterwork at Bank House are 
earlier than 1750, certainly not the splendid Rococo 
chimney ornament in the drawing-room (Fig. 3). It 

is possible, however, that there -was a Norfolk 

connection and that the architect employed came 
from Norwich, where Matthew and Robert Bret- 
tingham and Thomas Ivory were then the chief 
practitioners. There is a general resemblance between 
the decoration at Bank House and that of Ivory’s 

Assembly Rooms at Norwich (1754), illustrated in 

Country Lire, March 3, 1944. Another possibility 

is that James Essex of Cambridge was employed. 

His practice, no doubt, extended outside Cambridge 

itself. 

The drawing-room, the most elaborately decorated 





























4.—A MASTERPIECE OF ROCOCO CARVING: THE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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of the rooms, is on the right of the 
entrance hall. The eye is at once 
taken and held by the elaborate 
Rococo composition framing a 
mirror over the fireplace (Fig. 4). 
This is a tour de force of applied 
carving and must have been the 
work of a first-rate craftsman 


whether foreign or native. The 
frame of the mirror itself is 
surmounted by an eagle from 


whose beak depends a long ribbon 
of drapery caught up over the 
bird’s wing-tips, tied in bows and 
then falling on either side of the 
mirror, and garlanded at intervals 
with posies of flowers. Both in 
design and execution it is a 
masterpiece of grace and elegance, 
and the fact that the ceiling of 
the room is left plain adds further 
value to its decorative effect. A 
very rich modillioned cornice runs 
round the room and the doors 
and doorcases are handsomely 


enriched and surmounted by broken triangular 


pediments above friezes in which the same 
high standard of carving appears (Fig. 9). 
The colouring of the room—pale blue-grey 
and white—is probably the original. Against 
it the coloured marble slabs in the fireplace, 
which is kept quite simple in treatment, 
stand out in contrast. The green damask 
curtains with their elegant draping are early 
Victorian but add further to the charm of 
the room. Opening from it on the garden 
side is the morning-room, where the decor- 
ation is limited to the fireplace, dado and 
doorcases, the last having carved friezes of 
swags centring in rams-heads (Fig. 8). The 
dining-room, to the left of the entrance hall, 
is a panelled room, coloured salmon pink, 
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BRINKS, CIRCA 1860. 
ALGERNON PECKOVER 


with enriched cornice and carved chimney- 
piece in two stages elegantly carved, though 
showing no outstanding excellence above the 
general run of work of its time (Fig. 10). 

In the setting of the staircase there is 
a resumption of rich decoration. Here it was 
the plasterer’s turn. It is possible that the 
staircase itself with its slim balusters and 
mahogany handrail (Fig. 6) is of the date 
when the house was built and earlier than the 
decoration of walls and coved ceiling. The 
most impressive view is from the first-floor 
landing, looking through the coffered arch 
at the stairhead across to the Venetian win- 
dow opposite (Fig. 7). Although the two 
arches break into the cove, the resulting 
awkwardness was used to advantage by the 
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A WATER-COLOUR BY 





plasterer in his scrolling ornament, 
On the walls the level between thie 
two floors is marked by a band »f 
wave ornament, which is carried on 
as a string under the stair-ends 

On the first floor the door 
leading off the staircase landii 
are also handsomely treated a1 
the principal bedrooms ae 
panelled and retain good Georgi: ; 
fireplaces. The same on a less 
expensive scale applies to t 
bedrooms on the floor above. T] ¢ 
original brass door furnitu e 
remains, and in some rooms the.e 
is a brass bolt which the occupai t 
could manipulate by a cord whe 1 
in bed (Fig. 12). In a recert 
correspondence in COUNTRY LIF« 
other examples of this old device 
were given. The fine walnut an 
gilt mirror with the carved bi 
‘between the swan necks of th. 
pediment dates from about 17%) 
(Fig. 11). 

The whole house has come down in 
wonderful state of preservation very fe. 
alterations having been made to the building 
apart from the wings. For the last centur 
and a half it has been in the ownership of th 
Peckover family, to whom Wisbech owes sv 
many generous gifts. The first of the famil: 
to settle in the town was Jonathan Peckover, 
a native of Fakenham and a descendant o/ 
one of Cromwell’s Ironsides who had joine: 
the Society of George Fox and his Friends. 
He came to Wisbech in 1777, and five years 


wn 
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later founded the local bank of Messrs. 
Gurney, Birkbeck and Peckover, which 
retained its independence until the big 


merger of banks forming Barclays took plac: 
in 1896. Jonathan Peckover had his bank in 





7.—THE STAIRCASE WITH MID-GEORGIAN PLASTERWORK TO WALLS AND COVED CEILING 
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8 and 9.—CARVED DOOR-HEADS IN THE MORNING-ROOM AND (right) IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


wing adjoining the house, but since pulled down. His decision to purchase Bank 
| ouse may have been influenced by its proximity to the Friends’ Meeting House a few 
\ rds to the west. The present building, to the left of the stables, was built in 1854, 
bit its predecessor had been used by the Friends for their meetings since 1711. 
| -hind it and adjoining the garden of Bank House is the old burial-ground in which 
r any members of the Peckover family lie. One grave, marked by initials, age and 
© ite cut out in box—J.S., 88, 1742—has a romantic story attached toit. It is said ta 
|» the resting-place of Jane Stuart, a natural daughter of James II. Persecuted for her 
1 ligious persuasions, she left London and made her way to Wisbech on foot; there she 
: ood by the bridge with the labourers waiting to hire themselves out, and at first found 

iployment in the harvest field. Later she made a living by spinning, living contentedly 

a cellar in the Old Market and regularly attending the Friends’ meeting. 

William Peckover, the eldest of a large family, succeeded his father at Bank House, 
while a younger brother, Algernon, settled at Sibalds Holme, a house farther west along 
the North Brink. The latter was a talented amateur artist and 
architect, who designed Harecroft House on the North Brink 

id also the two low wings of Bank House. The charming 
water-colour showing the Brinks about 1860 is by him (Fig. 5). 
\William Peckover was a bachelor, and on his death in 1877 
his nephew, Alexander, moved to Bank House. He was for 
many years Lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, and in 1907 
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was raised to the peerage as Lord Peckover of Wisbech. A notable collector 
and bibliophile, he built the two low wings on either side of the house, one 
to house his library, the other for offices. A charming feature in the view 
from across the river is the late 18th-century tower beside the stables, with 
its bay windows, pyramidal roof and weathercock (Fig. 1). 

In the garden are many rare plants and specimen trees, including a 
maidenhair tree planted by Jonathan Peckover 150 years ago. At one corner 
of the garden, some distance away, is a large barn with roof of reeded 
thatch, and near by stands the shaft of the White Cross which once stood 
in the Low, at the end of Chapel Lane, and was recovered from the river 
during dredging operations a century ago. 

By Miss Peckover’s generous gift of Bank House and its grounds of 
46 acres to the National Trust the future of this fine house with its rich 
10.—THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE 18th-century decoration is now secure. 
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THE QUALITY AND STYLE OF CUT GLASS—Ii 


Written and Illustrated by 
E. M. ELVILLE 


HE style of decoration upon cut glass has 
been the subject of controversy among 
critics for at least a century. Since the 
time of Ravenscroft, who invented crystal glass 
in 1676, up to the middle of the 18th century, 
the appeal for English glass had depended on its 
purity of form and the inherent properties of the 
glass itself, that is, its sparkle and brilliancy. 
No further embellishments such as cutting, 
engraving, enamelling or gilding, then very 
popular on the Continent, were required to 
satisfy the English taste. 

The Glass Excise Act of 1745-6, however, 
necessitated change in style, a heavy duty 
being imposed on the materials used in the 
manufacture In efforts to economise, 
the glassmaker produced lighter vessels, and the 
Continental fashions such as cutting and engrav- 
ing, introduced into this country with George I 
in 1714, began to find a place in popular esteem. 
\bout the time, there occurred a national 
conversion to classical styles in all branches 
of art, and the slender forms in 
with unstressed such as _ the 


of glass. 


same 


glass 


decorative effect, 





2.—AN EARLY SPECIMEN OF HOLLOW 
DIAMOND CUTTING 


3.—PART OF AN ASH TRAY SHOWING 
(Right) 4.—ENLARGED VIEW OF THE “SAND” MARKS 
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1.—IN MODERN DESIGNS CURVES REPLACE THE ORTHODOX GEOMETRI:: 
PATTERNS 
shallow fluting of bowls and the faceting of | glass-makers towards the end of the centur 


the stems of wine-glasses, tended to conform 
to its requirements at least up to the close of 
the century. 

The style of the early hollow diamond 
cutting on the stems of wine-glasses (Fig. 2) was 
advertised from 1735 onwards in the London 
newspapers. For example, the London Evening 
Post, January 11, 1735, contained the advertise- 
ment : 

‘To be sold at the Glass Seller’s Arms, 
Fleet Street, a great variety of Flint Glass, 
Diamond-Cut and Plain, the finest ever made.”’ 
The Daily Journal, August 30, 1735, 
information : 


gave 
the 

‘The Glass Seller’s Arms. Where are to be 
had the best Double Flint Glass, Diamond- 
Cut and Plain, with several curiosities engraved 
on Glass. The lowest price is marked on each 
piece.” 

The glass seen in Fig. 2, which is in my 
collection, is undoubtedly a very early and rare 
specimen of a faceted stem wine-glass. This is 
indicated by its many interesting character- 


istics, such as the shallow, elongated style of 
diamond cutting, the wide, folded foot and 


the quality of the glass. 
in the decoration of 
with little 
the century. 

New burdens in 
excise duties, 


This restrained style 
wine-glasses persisted, 
modification, until the close of 


the form of increased 
however, were imposed on the 





“SAND” MARKS FR 


OM THE ROUGHING WHEEL. 


and many glass-makers and craftsmen left this 
country for Ireland, where there were no suc 
duties and where full freedom of trade had been 
granted in 1780, giving every prospect of a lat 
foreign and colonial market. 

Irish glass-making, which flourished b: 
tween 1780 and 1825, can, therefore, be regard 
as the continuance of English art in glass, and 
it is to be assumed developed on much the sam 
lines as it would have done in this country had 
it been unrestricted by imprudent legislation 
Within this period, however, there was a general 
tendency for both English and Irish cut-glass 
vessels to lose the reticence in decoration that 
had characterised the earlier efforts. 

The vessels became heavier, offering a wider 
field for the glass-cutter to display his talents 
Every conceivable style of cut decoration was 
attempted, mostly dominated by a profusion of 
deeply-cut grooves parallel or intersectin; 
which formed diamond patterns in relief, and in 
which any clear spaces were filled with smaller 
adornments. 

It was these styles that the English craft 
men inherited in 1845 with the repeal of the 
Excise Acts of the previous century, and thé 
they offended the artistic taste of that period 
borne out by the severe censure, in 1851, « 
Ruskin, who denounced all cutting on glass as 
barbarous because it concealed its propertic 
and confused it with natural crystal. It is tru: 
of course, that Ruskin’s criticism occurred < 
a time when the popularity « 
English cut crystal glass was a 
ready on the decline, for his di 
taste for the lack of reticence « 
applied decoration was shared | 
most of his contemporaries 
artistic taste. 

A study of the classical peri 
of English cut glass between 17: 
and 1810 shows that the cutti 
was designed merely to give e 
pression to one of the essenti 
properties of glass, namely, i 
inherent brilliance, and not 
over-emphasise it. The eleganc > 
of form and the restraint in deco - 
ation were in harmony and o1 
was not stressed at the expense « 
the other. 

Attempts to rec 
classical style were made early i 
the present century by sever: |! 
prominent English manufacturer 
and to-day there is every promis 
that their efforts will not b 
wasted. Characteristic of meder 
designs are those of Keith Murra 
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(Fig. 1), manufactured by 
Messrs. Stevens and 
Williams, Ltd., of Stour- 
pridge. The purist will 
find these elegant speci- 
mens with their restrained 
stvie a welcome relief from 
the shapeless masses of 
crvstal glass decorated 
wit!) a preponderance of 
cut patterns which made 
the appearance in the 
ear'y Victorian period. 

The elaborate cutting 
of handeliers and candel- 
ab however, can be 
de nded on the question 
of aste, for the function 
of such objects is to be 
or) imental and to display 
lig t, which gives a utili- 
ta an sanction to their 
de oration. These objects 
fo. n what are perhaps the 
m t decorative and bril- 
lic toflighting fittings, and 
ar not at all out of place 
ey n in modern interiors. 

The final step in the 
cc sideration of cut-glass vessels is the quality 
of he workmanship. As the cutting of glass is 
a srocess carried out by the aid of the hand 
al | eye, its success depends almost entirely 
1, on the skill and conscientiousness of the 

ftsman. 

First, an examination should be made for 

nd’’ marks. Glass cutting consists of three 
min operations : ‘‘roughing’’ out the design on 
a netal wheel fed with sand as an abrasive; 

noothing’’ on a stone wheel, which removes 
t rough finish of the sand particles; and 
a polishing operation, which restores to the 
si face its original brilliance and lustre. If the 
s1.oothing is carelessly executed, ‘‘sand’’ marks 
fro»m the roughing process will still be apparent 
aid will not be removed by polishing. This 
defect in workmanship is shown in an illustra- 
tion of part of an ash tray (Fig. 3). The streaks 
from the ‘‘roughing’’ operation with sand are 
clearly visible in the hollow flute on the left of 
the picture. A magnified view of this section 
(Fig. 4) emphasises the pitting of the surface of 
the glass by the abrasive action of the sand. 
These ‘“‘sand’’ marks can be removed only by 
correct smoothing on the stone wheel, and their 
presence points to hurried and careless work- 
manship. 

A further point in the consideration of 
workmanship is the execution of the pattern. 
In most cut designs the pattern is repeated 
round the specimen, and care has to be taken 
that no variation occurs in executing these 


( Right ) 


repetitions. Uniformity of pattern is, therefore, 
an important point to be observed. The cuts 
themselves should also be examined for uni- 
formity, and corresponding lines intended to 


7.—THE CUTS FORMING A 
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5.—A BADLY CUT STAR IS SHOWN IN 
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Note overlapping extremities and bad crossing at centre 
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THE LOWER 
HALF OF A VASE 
STAR (Fig. 5) MAGNIFIED 


have the same value should be equally stressed 
in depth and width. 

A cut groove of which the section forms an 
angle is termed a mitre, and where the extremi- 
ties of such mitres are intended to meet, they 
should do so in a point and should not fall short. 
Neither should they overlap, for carelessness in 
this respect is even more offensive to the artistic 
taste. An illustration of the base of a cut-glass 
vase (Fig. 5) shows that the extremities of the 
eight-pointed star in the centre of the picture 
overlap at the top of the rectangle. When this 
section is magnified (Fig. 6), the incorrect 
meeting of the cuts is clearly seen, while the 
faulty crossing of the mitres in the centre of 
the star is also emphasised. 

Another example of poor workmanship in 
this respect is shown (Fig. 7), where the points 
of the cuts arranged fanwise, converging to 
a common centre, fail to meet correctly. 

An indication of good craftsmanship is 
always to be found in curvilinear designs, for 
patterns based on deeply cut curves are the 
most difficult to execute. The smooth easy flow 
of curves indicates an expert craftsman, but 
specimens are not at all uncommon in which 
faults in this respect are apparent. Although 
the curve is marked out for the cutter in most 
cases by a painted outline, he must follow it 
correctly by orientating the specimen being cut 
along the straight edge of the wheel. Execution 
of this sort is a test for any craftsman. 

Still more difficult are curvilinear designs 
on a curved surface, such as on the bowl of 
a decanter, for not only has the craftsman to 
manipulate the vessel by hand to follow a curved 
outline, but also he has to execute this on 
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a curved surface along the straight edge of the 
cutting wheel; for this reason the cut decoration 
found on most specimens is made up of straight 
lines into numerous geometric patterns. It is, 
in fact, not unusual to find six and sometimes 
as many as eight different cut patterns formed 
into a design all composed of straight lines. 

The flutes or hollows cut on a curved 
surface, although of rounded outline, do not 
strictly constitute curvilinear cuts, for in the 
execution of these patterns the specimen is held 
in line with the edge of the cutting wheel and 
is not orientated. 

Popular geometric patterns are composed 
of stars, 8-, 12-, 16- or 24-pointed or of the 
Brunswick style; fans and festoons; diamonds, 
which may be hollow, convex, strawberrv, 
chequered or cross-cut; rings; flutes, both 
hollow and pillar, and many other kinds of 
cutting. Westropp, in his book Jrish 
mentions no fewer than thirteen different kinds 
of cutting. All of them, however, as well as 
those mentioned above, consist of straight cuts. 

Curvilinear patterns, because of their 
difficulty in execution are, therefore, uncommon. 
A good example of cutting in which curves are 
featured is shown in the convex lid of a cut-glass 
box (Fig. 8). The curves are in the form of 
a double bow in which the loops are very well 
executed. The corresponding cuts are of equal 
value and the loops are uniform in size. In 
a design of this type, lack of uniformity would 
cause the work to appear amateurish. 

The modern, fanciful designs illustrated 
in Fig. 1 are based on natural curves and 
show very little of the orthodox straight-line 
cutting. 


Glass, 





8.—LID OF A CUT-GLASS BOX FEATURING WELL 
EXECUTED CURVES 
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MAKING CRICKET BALLS BY HAND 





By NORMAN WYMER 


THE PROCESS OF “CLOSING.” Two quarters of leather from a hide are sewn together to form one half of the outer cover. (Middle) SHAPING 


THE CORE OF A CRICKET BALL, KNOWN AS “QUILTING” 


of Kent, Sussex and Hampshire were rubbing 
shoulders with the farm-hands and vokels 
upon the downs near Hambledon, it was the 
usual practice for the village carpenters to make 
the bats and the cobblers the balls. Both these 
ariicles, when they had not been made expressly 
for some individual patron, would then be sold, 
more often than not, in the local ironmongeryv 
and toy shops. 
Sometimes the players themselves would 
take it into their heads to make such pieces as a 
sideline to their main business. John Small, for 
instance, a “linen draper, silk mercer, etc.’’, who 
was one of the earliest members of the famous 
Hambledon Club, saw fit to place a sign over his 
Petersfield shop, advertising that “‘ he doth make 
both bat and ball and will play any man in Eng- 
land for five pounds a side.’’ The balls of his 
making appear to have left much to be desired, 
expanding and contracting, as they did, accord- 
ing to the weather; vet, for all that he enjoved a 
onsiderable reputation as both plaver and 
craftsman. 
From information kindly sent to me by Col. 
K. S. Rait Kerr, Secretary of the M.C.C., it 
seems that the Duke family were making cricket 


[: the old davs when the lords and noblemen 





STITCHING THE SEAM 


(Right) THE QUILT 


balls at Penshurst in Kent as far back as the 
16th century, while a written reference to such 
an article has been traced back to 1658. In the 
18th century, when the game was really coming 
into its own, we find several mentions of such 
things as ‘“‘leathern spheres’’, “‘leathern orbs’’, 
or “‘ leathern circles’’. Indeed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the materials used by the old- 
time craftsmen were really pretty well the same 
as now, since an earlier writer on the game 
assures us that, in both the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, there was always a ready supply of the 
all-important leather, cork and worsted to be 
found in the “Garden of England’”’. 

Possibly it was on account of this plenteous 
supply of materials that Kent gradually rose to 
the fore, though I imagine that the influence of 
the Sackville family, who, besides holding 
cricket parties at Knole, were also responsible 
for the founding of the celebrated Vine Club 
at Sevenoaks, must also have had something 
to do with it. By 1760, colonies of cricket- 
ball makers were scattered far and wide 
throughout the Weald. 

The earliest balls of which we have any 
reliable information were made with three seams. 
Later, a fourth was added, and, in 1780, a mem- 
ber of the Duke family adopted the fashion—in 
vogue to this day—of employing six seams. By 
this time, too, the weight of the cricket ball, 
which previously was undefined, had been fixed 
at its present weight of between 51% and 534 
ounces, though some 55 vears were still to pass 
before any definite attempt was made _ to 
regulate the size of the ball. The cover seems 
to have assumed its familiar red from earliest 
times. 

To-day, Ixent, with the Tonbridge-Maid- 
stone area forming the chief centre of operations, 
is still the Mecca of the cricket-ball makers. The 
craft is still essentially a hand craft, manned, 
often, by descendants of those early cobblers 
and others ;- between them, I am told, these 
craftsmen turn out thousands of balls for 
clubs and schools every season. 

Though the workshops are bigger than in 
days gone by, the old atmosphere lingers yet. 
Though the demand increases year by year, we 
shall find men of the same fine old English stock 
that Grace and Lillywhite knew making by 
hand a ball that has never altered greatly. 

Yet, though the oid lore maintains, no 
longer are the materials all obtained locally as in 
the past. While the worsted is now spun in the 
North and Midlands, and the cow-hides are 
brought to the workshops from near and far, the 
all-important cork now comes from the forests 
of Spain and Portugal. 

In this highly specialised craft it is seldom 
that one man ever makes a ball from start to 


OR CORE IS HAMMERED INTO SHAPE 


finish; the “‘quilter’’, ““seamer’’, ‘‘cutter’’ and 
one or two others must play their part with equa! 
skill if the finished ball is to be of perfect dimen- 
sions and weight and is to stand up to the hard 
knocks that will be its portion. Indeed, perfe: 
tion is the keyword of this industry. 

When the cow-hide reaches the worksho; 
it is milky white in colour, since the ball-makers 
always insist upon the tanners giving it a specia! 
form of dressing to render the leather more 
durable. As soon as the hides have been ex 
amined and passed as suitable, the cutter sets t 
work cutting them into long strips, some fou: 
inches wide, each of which he is careful to nun 
ber so that, when the time comes to make up the 
covers, he can always be certain of sewing to 
gether strips from the same hide. In the old 
days—or so I have read—these strips were then 
painted the familiar red; to-day they are placed 
in vats for perhaps a fortnight and dyed by a 
process that most craftsmen like to keep secret 

After this treatment they are hung in the 
open to dry, stretched and ‘‘quartered’’—that 
is trimmed into sections not unlike the fou: 
quarters of an orange-skin. Placing two of these 
quarters side by side over a convex block with 
what will eventually be the inside uppermost 
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the craftsman begins the pro- 
cess of ‘“‘closing’’. This most 
intricate work entailing, as it 
does, sewing together the two 
quarters with such a degree of 
precision that no stitches are 
left visible on ‘either side of the 
cover, is entrusted to only the 
most accomplished craftsman 
who can only ensure such pre- 
cision by seeing that the special 
curved awl—with which he 
makes the holes to take the 
hempen thread—never pene- 
trates to a greater depth than 
h If the thickness of his leather. 

Nor is that the end of his 
d ficulties. Since the stitching 
lies naturally tend to make 
te quarters thicker at the 
e ges than in the centre, he 
rust also let in a ‘false 
« .arter’’, carefully bevelled 
r und the side, to even the 
sirface and give added 
s rength. 

When two cup-like “‘half- 
c vers’? have been so made, 
t ey are fastened together and 
y issed on to a second man to “turn’’ to 
s ape in a gun-metal mould before trimming 
t e edges. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘quilter’’ is hard at work 
f shioning the ‘‘core’’. Taking a solid piece of 
( rk—straight from the tree, as it were—he first 
( its it into a cube of about an inch and neatly 
1 ims away the corners to render it more or less 
s herical. Next he moistens a strand of pure 
\ hite worsted to make it more pliable and binds 
i firmly round the cork. After a while he adds a 


‘WHERE DID THAT ONE GO”? - 


HAT is the secret of this long driving ?”’ 
Ww said a friend to me in the club-house 
at St. Andrews, as we sat in the big 
window looking at the Sunday morning empti- 
ness from the club to the burn. ‘I wish you 
would tell me.”’ I declined the invitation, which 
is, as that of the spider to the fly, not to be 
rashly accepted : nevertheless, the subject is one 
that almost invariably suggests itself. I have 
been watching the most magnificent hitting from 
the tee, not only very long but very straight, 
and I wish I knew how the devil—if I may be 
pardoned the expression—these young gentle- 
men do it. An old friend and a very fine golfer 
says to me cheerfully, “‘They don’t hit a bit 
farther than we did.”” Leaving myself altogether 
out of account, for I know I didn’t, I cannot 
agree with him. I think they do hit both farther 
and straighter. It may be the ball or the clubs; 
as to that I am not sure, but as to the fact I do 
feel pretty sure. 
eee 
The subject suggests itself particularly at 
St. Andrews as it is now, soft, heavy and grassy, 
and to the elderly eye almost intolerably long. 
The course has suffered from a severe winter, 
and almost unprecedented downpours of rain, 
and no doubt normal conditions will some day 
come back : the fineness and delicacy will return 
to the turf; it will be expedient to play running 
shots once again, but at present ir is not merely 
inexpedient, it is as nearly as may be impossible. 
There is now nothing for it but to hit a very long 
drive and then some long, high approach shot 
bang up to the pin; the man who cannot hit 
a very long drive will not get up in two; it is 
“just too bad,’’ but there it is. As it is now, 
really good sound driveis are simply not long 
enough for the course, and if I did not want to 
lacerate feelings I could give concrete examples 
that would astonish the reader. It is a great 
mistake to write over much about big hitting 
as if nothing else mattered, but at the present 
moment on the old course it does matter 
terribly. There was a time when a player who 
had no great length, but was very straight and 
accurate and could make the ball run, was 
extremely formidable here. His day will doubt- 
less return, but at the moment he is just not in 
the hunt. I think it is rather a pity and makes 
the game a little monotonous. 


THE WORKSHOP OF A FACTORY THAT MAKES 
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piece of wet sheet cork before continuing his 
winding as before. And so he goes on, alternately 
winding his worsted and letting in his cork until 
his core is complete, working with incredible 
speed all the while. Since, however, the ball 
must be of a standard weight and size, he stops 
from time to time to place his core in a recessed 
mould and give it a sound pounding with a 
heavy hammer before testing for weight. 

When. at last, quilt and cover are complete 
both are handed over to the ‘‘seamer,’’ and it 


One or two things must strike the envious 
and elderly enquirer as he watches this band of 
lusty young smiters. The most noticeable is the 
fact that they all take the club a very little way 
back; they have what would once have been 
called half or short swings, as opposed to full 
swings. After looking at all the chosen players, 
both British and American, I can.only think of 
one who has what would once have been termed 
a full swing. That is the left-handed P. B. 
Lucas, and I am old-fashioned enough to revel 
in the watching of him. Nobody else’s club goes 
on so far as to be parallel with the ground at the 
top of the swing, or at least, since the human eye 
is not very trustworthy, I will say that nobody 
else’s club seems to go so far. Once upon a time 
Andrew Kirkaldy was thought to have a con- 
spicuously short swing, but he swung fully as 
far back as do any of these modern drivers. If 
the distance can be obtained, as it assuredly can, 
with this relatively short back swing, there can 
be no possible point in taking it any further. 
I am not criticising: I am merely stating 
objectively the result of my observation. This 
general shortening of the back swing has of 
course, often been commented on before, but I 
have never myself been so much struck by it 
before, and I have never seen such collectively 
superb driving by any body of amateurs as I 
saw in our Walker Cup trials. 

* * x 

There is another point that I am inclined to 
make, and this applies particularly to the 
American side. The old American players were 
a body of swingers, lovely, graceful, almost 
sleepy swingers. Svengali said that 7/ bel 
canto had been lost and that he had rediscovered 
itinadream. When we first saw our American 
conquerors—Bobby Jones, Francis Ouimet, 
Evans, Guilford and the rest of that illustrious 
company—we said that the art of really swinging 
the club had been lost in this country and had 
been rediscovered on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps it had been taken to America 
ty the earlier race of Scottish professionals, in 
particular from Carnoustie. At any rate it had 
somehow taken root in the United States and 
the methods of our amateurs, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, seemed crude and forcing 
by comparison. 

To-day our men swing better and more uni- 
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is his job to make them 
one. As the cover’ has 


purposely been made too small 
for the core, the latter has to be 
placed, with the two half-covers 
over it, in a cupped vice while 
the seamer begins his first row 
of stitching. After carefully 
inserting his awl close to the 
junction of the two cases in 
such a way that it passes down, 
through, and up again on the 
other side of the join, he takes 
two threads of specially pre- 
pared flax, and, with the aid of 
a bristle, passes them through 
the hole in opposite directions 
in such a way that they are 
knotted beneath the join. Two 
further holes are made, and the 
process is repeated until the 
seam is complete. 

But the seamer’s work does 
not end with the first line of 
stitches; there: are two further 
rows to make on either side, 
and I am told that a high- 
grade ball such as is used in 
county cricket may well con- 
tain as many as 95 stitches. So fine is the work 
of these seamers that one is at once reminded of 
the old-time saddlers, the neatness of whose lines 
were brought about with almost mathematical 
precision after the marks for the holes had been 
carefully measured and prickéd out before ever 
the awl was touched. 

All that remains now is to place the ball 
in the finishing mould to perfect the shape 
and to stamp it with gold letters recording the 
name of the makers. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


formly than they used to do, whereas the Ameri- 
cans have become, again exceptis excipiendis, a 
race of punching hitters. They punch the ball 
hard and far. After their great victory it seems 
impertinent to criticise, but something of the 
old rhythmic beauty and smoothness has 
departed. It is a natural failing to admire most 
those with whom we played ourselves, and to 
deprecate, however mildly, those who have in 
the course of time succeeded and supplanted 
them; but I will venture to say that these 
modern American amateurs do not give me the 
same intense esthetic pleasure in the watching 
as did an earlier generation. Some people 
say that this is the consequence of having been 
brought up entirely on steel shafts, that this 
punching is a transition stage and that in the 
end the old gospel of swinging will return. This 
is the view of one of the greatest of the elder 
American players. I do not know if he is right; 
for the sake of the beauty of golf I hope he is. 
* * * 

There seems to me one very gratifying 
feature of the driving of our own amateurs, and 
that it was in the trial matches truly splendid 
I have no doubt. Fred Robson, who was look- 
ing on, and is as level-headed as he is an acute 
observer, said he had never seen so many fine 
strikers of the ball, and his judgment is good 
enough for me. The feature was that this 
driving was as straight as it was long. St. 
Andrews is admittedly a course that allows 
a certain lattitude; it is not cramping or 
frightening to a big hitter as is a course where 
there are two regular, menacing lines of rough or 
heather on either hand. Yet allowing for this 
fact the straightness of the tee shots was remark- 
able. After the first war there arose a race of 
mighty young drivers, who were very long 
indeed, but could on occasions be very crooked 
indeed. It was hard to see why they now and 
then erred so far, but they undoubtedly did. 
One was driven to the not very satisfactory 
explanation that such desperately hard hitting 
must exaggerate any error and hence the wild 
shot. These long drivers of to-day seem to have 
retained all the power, but to have shed the 
original tendency to crookedness. I have not 
answered the question with which I began. I 
can only say again that they do hit the ball 
like the devil unchained. 
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THE PROB 


ment that he would saddle only 

Tudor Minstrel and Blue Train 
(the latter providing the going is 
not too hard) of the eight horses that 
he had engaged in to-morrow’s Derby 
to a certain extent clarified the out- 
look, the race continued to present 
an intriguing problem. 

Firm favourite and so far 
unbeaten, Tudor Minstrel was bred 
and is owned by Mr. J. A. Dewar, 
and is one of the first get of the Derby 
and Gold Cup winner, Owen Tudor 
(by Hyperion) from Sansonnet, a 
daughter of the Derby winner 
Sansovino, which has also bred Neola 
and Neolight, and was from Lady 


sk J)UGH Fred Darling’s state- 


Juror, a Son-in-Law mare that 
was the foundation of the 
successes of the Homestall Stud. 
Last season Tudor Minstrel won 
four races to the 


total value of e 
£8,156, and was rightly considered 
to be the best of his age, while this 
year, after winning a small event 
at Bath, he put up what = was 
a meteoric display in the Two 
(housand Guineas when he defeated 
Saravan, Sayajirao and a dozen 
others in a hack-canter. 

On the strength of this performance he 
earned the nickname of the Jet-horse, but, 
spectacular though his victory was, it was not, 
to my mind, as impressive as that of H.M. the 
King’s colt, Blue Train, in the Newmarket 
Stakes. 

A grandly made March-foaled chestnut 
taking very much after his sire, Blue Peter, which 
won the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby of 
1939, and is already responsible for the Derby 
winner, Ocean Swell, Blue Train was bred at the 
National Stud, is leased to the King for his 
racing Career and is the first foal of Sun Chariot, 
a daughter of Hyperion, which won the One 
lhousand Guineas, the Oaks and the St. Leger 
in the Royal colours in 1942. 

Very backward last season, he made his 
only appearance upon a racecourse at Ascot in 
October, when, although comparatively 
unfancied, he won the Swinley Forest Stakes. 
This vear, after a successful gallop at Sandown 
Park, he won the Newmarket Stakes. Although 
the latter performance was not so spectacular as 
Tudor Minstrel’s victory in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, nevertheless it was a more genuine 
Derby trial and left the impression that Blue 
Train was a colt that could stay for ever and 
would be running on more strongly than his 
stable-mate in the closing stages of the Derby. 
This statement does not infer that Tudor 
Minstrel is lacking in stamina. A great deal— 
mostly unjustified—has been written about a 
possible flaw in Tudor Minstrel’s stamina owing 
to his close relationship to Neola and Neolight, 
but it seems to have been completely, and per- 
haps conveniently, forgotten that both these 
fillies were by Nearco, a sire whose stock have 
an average winning distance capacity of just 
amile. Bred as he is and the winner of the Gold 
Cup, Owen Tudor should be capable of imparting 
the necessary stamina to Tudor Minstrel. 

Second favourite is the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda’s Sayajirao. An own-brother to 
Dante and so by Nearco from Rosy Legend (by 
Dark Legend), this colt was bred by Sir Eric 
Ohlson at his Friar Ings Stud at Middleham, and 
was sold as a yearling for the world’s record 
vearling-price of 28,000 guineas. Lightly raced 
last season, he won one race, was second once 
and third once, and was reckoned by the Official 
Handicapper to be 10 Ib. inferior to Tudor 
Minstrel. This year, no doubt on account of the 
severity of the weather at Newmarket, where 
Fk. Armstrong trains him, he was slow in coming 
to hand and never really found his feet until 
after the Two Thousand Guineas. Since then 
he has made almost daily improvement and put 
up an excellent performance when he won the 
Derby Trial Stakes at Lingfield, a fortnight ago. 
Better built, and with more length than his 
illustrious brother, he forms the main New- 
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THE 
SON OF A DERBY WINNER AND HIMSELF WINNER OF 
THE NEWMARKET STAKES 
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LEM OF THE DERBY 





» Bahram’s half-brother Dastur, 
. from Morning Dew (by Blandford), 
while the latter is by Atout Maitre’s 
three-parts brother Vatellor, fro: 
the French One Thousand Guinea.,, 
Oaks and Prix de |’Arc de Triomp! 
winner, Pearl Cap. 

Both are bred to stay and <{ 
proven stamina; their presence s 
bound to add interest to tle 
contest, but I hope that Bh> 
Train will run and I find it har} 
to visualise anything beating him 
the going is suitable for him to rm . 
Nothing could be more popul: 
than that the Saturday-afterno: 
crowd that will congregate < 
Epsom to-morrow afternoon shoul! 


witness the Wing, accompanie 
by the Queen and by Pri 
cess Elizabeth, lead in a_ Roy: 


winner. If Blue Train is’ th 

winner, King George will be th 

™! second reigning monarch to have 
owned a Derby winner; Fre 

W.A.Rouch Vartling will have set up a ney 
record by having trained eight 


KINGS UNDEFEATED COLT BLUE 


market hope and may be the chief danger to the 
Beckhampton pair. 

An Irish or a French-trained Derby winner 
would be a rarity. Krom Eire there come great 
accounts of Grand Weather, while from the 
other side of the Channel it seems that Baron 
de Waldner’s bay colt, Pearl Diver, will be the 
most fancied candidate. The former is by 


TRAIN, 


Blue Train will be the first son o 
a Derby winner from an Oak 
winner to be successful. 

Blue Train wasa grand foal when 
with Mr. Lionel Edwards, who was painting his 
picture for the late Capt. k.C. Lyle’s book Roya 
Newmarket, | saw him five davs after he was 
born. Eighteen months later he was even more 
impressive when I visited him at the Nationa! 
Stud. And only a month ago he filled the ey« 
as the ideal tvpe of colt to win a Derby. 
ROYSTON, 


COLOUR CHANGE IN SALMON 


By WEST 


HANKS to scale reading we know a great 
deal more about the natural history 


of salmon than did our fathers, but 
there remain a number of matters upon which 
we are still just as ignorant as were they. One 
of these is the colour change that takes place 
as the time for spawning draws nearer. 

What causes the complete transformation 
from the spotless silver coat of mail of the fresh- 
run salmon to the hideous semi-tones of red and 
black and brown and yellow of the autumn fish, 
and what purpose does it serve? Menzies, in his 
book The Salmon: Its Life Story, suggests that 
the coloration is protective, saying, ‘‘In quite 
small peaty streams fish thus discoloured are 
extremely difficult to see.’’ But fish of any 
colour are extremely difficult to see in peat- 
stained water; the water is not by any means 
always coloured at spawning time, and many 
rivers do not rise in the peat bogs. In clear 
water, the red and black coloration is far more 
visible than is the silver, with greenish-brown 
back, of the fresh-run salmon. In any case, 
salmon frequently spawn in such shallow water 
that no protective coloration would be in the 
least effective in camouflaging so large a fish. 

es <S- & 


The salmon is not, of course, the only 
British species that changes its colour before 
breeding. The male three-spined stickleback 
becomes a very gay fellow when he dons his 
wedding-dress, and the vellow belly of the com- 
mon eel turns to silver before the fish migrates 
downstream on the initial stage of its long 
spawning journey. But in none is the change 
so complete as in the salmon. We do not know 
what actually causes this colour change, and 
many people have an idea that it is due in some 
way to the action of river water, a sort of ‘‘ rust- 
ing’ as it were. This theory is disproved by the 
fact that the change also takes place in the sea, 
for coloured fish are often caught in the nets 
late in the season before they have ever felt 
fresh water. Hutton writes: ‘‘The change of 
colour in mature fish is probably due to trans- 
ference of fats from all parts of the body to the 
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genital organs, with the consequence that the 
coating of the scales as it were dries up, and 
the thin plates coalesce and lose their iridescent 
effect and brightness. In the kelt the return of 
brightness is caused by the fats being diverted 
back to the original channels.”’ 

Menzies does not shed much light on the sub- 
ject when he says: ‘‘The cause of the colour 
change is a little obscure, although it has been 
suggested that it is not unconnected with the 
deposition on the skin of some by-products 
resulting from the development of the genital 
organs.’’ Thus these experts seem to agree 
that the colour change is due to the development 
of the sexual organs, and as the two normally 
synchronise, it is, perhaps, the most natural 
assumption. But there are so many exceptions 
that seem to belie this theory that I, for one, do 
not find it very satisfactory, although | have to 
admit my inability to suggest any other. 


* * * 


To begin with, one sometimes gets salmon 
with quite a pinkish tint as early as March, and 
there are plenty of red ones in many rivers by 
May. Yet if these coloured fish are opened, it 
will be found that the ova of the females are 
little, if at all, larger than those of the fresh-run 
salmon that have only just left the sea, while 
there will still be no trace of milt in the males. 
How then, can the change be due to the develop 
ment of the genital organs, when these have not 
begun to develop ? 

Usually the colour change is a very gradual 
affair, but here again there seems to be excep- 
tions. For example, in the winter of 1944, the 
Teign Fishery Board carried out experimental 
fishing during the close season to obtain some 
data about the very late run of salmon that only 
appear in midwinter and so are quite useless for 
either sport or food. During these operations 
one salmon was hooked, foul if I remember 
rightly, and played for sorhe time. It was seen 
to be as bright as a fresh run springer, as, in- 
deed, are many of these winter fish in the Teign. 
Eventually, however, it broke away, carrying 
part of the angler’s gear. A few days later this 
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same fish was hooked (the tackle was seen still 
attached), but in the meantime it had com- 
pletely changed colour and was now the normal 
autumn hue. Unfortunately, it was again lost, 
and so more detailed examination was not 
possible. 

Some years ago the Tamar and Plym 
Fishery Board took out for examination a 
number of a similar type of late-running salmon 
that enter the Plym, usually in December and 
January. Most of these were typical autumn 
fish in appearance, but there was one hen of 
18 lb. resembling a bar of silver. Yet her ova 
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were as big as peas, and as fully developed as 
those in hens that had changed colour. 

In the spring of 1942 some most extra- 
ordinary salmon came up the Tavy. I had two 
myself, and heard of one or two others. They 
were all cocks, and both mine had sea-lice; 
indeed, one was still in a tidal pool. In appear- 
ance they were just like springers at the same 
date, yet both had fully developed “‘beaks,”’ 
and milt so ripe that it dripped from the vents 
as they were landed. 

In this river we usually get a few “rawn- 
ers,’’ (cock fish which have not yet spawned) 
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and occasionally a “‘ baggot ’’ (a hen in the same 
condition) every spring, and I have caught 
several as late as May. But invariably, these are 
just like autumn fish in appearance, and in no 
other season have I seen these silver ‘‘rawners.”’ 
Unfortunately, I could get no films for my 
camera, and so was unable to obtain a per- 
manent record of these strange fish. I wonder 
whether they would have changed colour as 
quickly as did the one in the Teign. 

In view of all these exceptions the theory 
that the colour change is due solely to the devel- 
opment of the genital organs is, I feel non proven. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





THE WAR OFFICE 
AND BRECKLAND 


(\IR,—The letter from Mr. C. Cadbury 

1) (May 16) in regard to the War 

( fice threat to the Norfolk Breckland 
ises an even more serious question 
an the destruction and dispersal of 
rd life in the Nature Reserve there 
the threat to the security of all 

; iblic trusts by the repudiation of 
reements and promises. 

In 1942, -at the time of the 
juisition of the Stanford Battle 
rea, comprising about 19,100 acres 
Breckland, promises were made to 
e villagers in Tottington and other 
aces within the Area, by the G.O.C. 
istern Command and the Deputy 
-gional Commissioner for the Eastern 
egion (that is by a senior officer on 
ity and a high-ranking official of the 
vernment) that as soon as_ hos- 

t lities ceased their homes and farms 
uuld be restored and they would be 
permitted to return with the least 
issible delay. Not only do the War 
epartment now consider holding 
e Stanford Battle Area on a per- 
anent basis, but they propose to 


cxtend their hold over the further 
9.000 acres that include Ringmere 


and Langmere. 

Apart from the breach of faith, it 
is surely a piece of senseless improvi- 
dence in these desperate times to 
prevent and curtail food production 
ona very large area of land. 

Breckland is perhaps thought by 
many to be of no great value for 
agriculture; but a great deal of the 
thin soil over chalk on the South 
Downs, generally speaking not nearly 
such good land as the Stanford Battle 
\rea, has been cultivated for gener- 
ations; and modern methods of farm- 
ing, with large-scale mechanisation 
and improved technique, have made it 
economic to cultivate the Breckland 
to a high degree, which is in fact done 
on most of the 9,000 acres additional 
to the Battle Area which it is now 





A GYPSY BRIDE WITH HER DOWRY IN 
CEYLON 
See letter: Dowry of a Ceylon Gypsy 
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A FIELD OF TULIPS IN CO. DUBLIN 


See letter : Tulip Growing in Ireland 


proposed to requisition on a_per- 
manent basis. Breckland is ideally 
suited to growing barley and sugar- 
beet, and to dairying on the open-air 
bail system on lucerne and cocksfoot; 
and under irrigation it will grow any 
kind of vegetable. 

This new threat to the district is 
just another example of complete 
disregard of solemn promises made 
by tose in authority, and of waste of 
our resources; and it is to be hoped 
that force of public opinion, if not a 
sense of moral justice, will compel the 
War Department to give up their hold 
on the Stanford Battlé Area and 
adjoining land forthwith, and allow 
the displaced people to return to their 
homes without further procrastination. 
—C. R. F. ALLEN-MEyrick, Wretham, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


DOWRY OF A 
CEYLON GYPSY 


S1r,—The dowry system 
in Ceylon is a pernicious 
one, prospective _ bride- 
grooms, even with less 
than average means, often 
demanding from their 
parents-in-law thousands 
of rupees in cash, in addi- 
tion to property, movable 
and immovable, and/or 
jewellery. 

But the dowry the 
gypsies inhabiting the 
sylvan glades of this island 
offer to their sons-in-law 
is as simple and cheap 
as it is queer and stereo- 


typed. It consists, as 
shown in the enclosed 
photograph, of a tame 


cobra housed in the con- 
ventional rattan-basket 
(to give a start to the new 
groom in earning a liveli- 
hood for his young wife and 
himself), a gourd-shaped 
flute to charm it with, a 
pariah dog to help in hunt- 
ing the iguana, wild boar 
and other animals for food, 
and a long-handled javelin 


to spear the cornered quarry with 
during the chase.—S.V.O.SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE PICKING OF 
SNAKES-HEADS 


Sir,—The transplanting in the wild 
of snakes-heads, or fritillaries, which 
Mr. J. D. U. Ward seemed to suggest 
in his letter of last week, may have 
much to commend it; but I think it 
should be pointed out how severely 
the ranks of these attractive flowers 
have already been thinned in the 
Oxford district, for example, by 
indiscriminate uprooting and whole- 
sale picking. One has only to compare 
the thousands in Addison’s walk at 
Magdalen College, where they are 
strictly protected, with the few to be 
found in the meadows 
along the Thames, to 
realise how much beauty 
and delight these unhin- 
dered depredations (large- 
ly, as the flower barrows 
in the streets of Oxford 
every spring testify, for 
sale) have cost and are 
still “costing lovers of the 
upper reaches of that 
river. — M. FORTESCUE, 
London, S.E.21. 


A WILLIAM III 
STATUE 


S1r,—The recent article in 
Country Life about the 
Charles I statue at Charing 
Cross, lately restored to its 
pedestal there, prompts 
me to recall that the fine 
statue of William III from 
Queen Square, Bristol, a 
photograph of which I 
enclose, and which spent 
the war in the grounds of 
Badminton House, 
Gloucestershire, is soon to 
be re-erected on its old site. 
It was fashioned by Rys- 
bracht and originally set 
up in 1736.—R.W., Bristol. 





TULIP GROWING IN 
IRELAND 


Sir,—I think you may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of a field 
of tulips. It was taken, not in Hol- 
land, nor even in Lincolnshire, but at 
Rush, Co. Dublin.—-J. P. GiLsEnan, 
Main Street, Rush, Co. Dublin. 


WISBECH EIGHTY YEARS 
AGO 


Sir,—In the first of his articles on 
Wisbech Mr. Oswald referred to the 
busy appearance of the town quays in 
the 'sixties and ’seventies of last cen- 
tury, ‘the masts and spars of the brigs 
and schooners engaged in the timber 
trade standing out high above the 
river banks.’’ In those days the river 
was often crowded with ships, each of 
about 500-600 tons, mainly laden with 
timber from Baltic ports. Your readers 
may be interested to see an old photo- 
graph (page 1070) taken about 1880, 
showing a long line of brigs and 
schooners loading and unloading. I 
have another photograph taken about 
twenty years later from much the same 
viewpoint, but already the sailing ships 
have disappeared and steamships have 
taken their place. 

Wisbech in those days even had 
a flourishing ship-building industry. 
There were several slipways for the 
building and repairing of ships. The 
largest of these was my grandfather's. 
Henson’s Steam Slipway was capable 
of building or repairing two or three 
ships at a time and could haul ships up 
to 600 or 700 tons out of the river. The 
second photograph, from a Talbot type 
negative on waxed paper, taken in 
1857, shows a ship on the slipway 
either building or under repair. 

The slipway consisted of a huge 
cradle constructed mainly of timber 
and shaped to take a ship’s bottom 
it was mounted on iron wheels which 
ran down into the river on rails similar 
to railway lines. A ship needing atten- 
tion was brought over the submerged 


THE STATUE OF WILLIAM III FROM 
QUEEN SQUARE, BRISTOL 
See letter: A William III Statue 
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AT WISBECH, 


cradle at high tide so as to settle on to 
it as the tide receded. When chocked, 
she was drawn up the inclined slipway 
on to the bank by a single-cylinder 
beam engine with large flywheel. 

The coming of the iron and steam- 
powered ship soon brought about the 
decline of the old wooden ship, and 
about 1899 the slipway and tackle 
were soid and taken to Southampton 
for use there. Much of this in- 
formation [ owe to one who was 
probably the last of the old ship- 
wrights of Wisbech, having started 
work in my grandfather’s yard in 1879. 

\. E. Henson, 27, King’s Road, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 

These interesting views of the 
port of Wisbech in the days of sail are 
two among a large number of early 
photographs that the town is fortu- 
nate in possessing. Mr. Henson, whose 
photographs of country houses are well 
known to our readers, has himself con- 
tributed to the photographic record of 
his native town, since the photographs 
illustrating the articles we have been 
publishing were taken by him.—ED.} 


ENGLAND OR HOLLAND? 
Srr,—It is gratifying to read in your 
recent article on canals that there 
is a movement on foot to 
revive their use. While at 
Kirkby-on-Bain, in Lincoln- 
shire, recently, I came across 
several disused canal locks 
in cultivated fields, with no 
signs of any canal. It seems 
that many years ago there 
was a canal from Boston to 
Horncastle, and the latter 
town appears to have done a 
flourishing trade, as_ illus- 
trated by the large numbers 
of Dutch-like warehouses still 
remaining on the banks of the 
river Bain. Inmy photograph, 
on the building on the right, 
may be seen the iron rings 
to which boats were moored, 
the canal and river being 
inter-connected at various 
points. 

In Horncastle, the canal 
ran alongside the Ship Iun, 
which was evidently an 
important hostelry in the 
old days, judging by the 
amount of accommodation 
and stabling. At the bottom 
of the inn yard are a few 
steps leading to the canal, 
but there is now very little 
water in it. It seems a 
pity to have allowed such a 
reliable and cheap method 
of transport to lapse, for to- 
day the greater use of canals 
would effect a considerable 
saving in coal, petrol, and 
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BRIGS 


See letter : 


rubber. 
Yorkshire. 

It is interesting to compare these 
Lincolnshire warehouses with those 
illustrated in the article on Wisbech 
in our last issue.—Eb. 


GO-GETTING JACKDAWS 
Sir,—I recently noticed two jackdaws 
pulling hair for their nest from the 
back of a cow. They were tugging 
at it and went away with beaks full ! 
Is this exceptional—to collect the hair 
from the cow ?—UNaA STRICKLAND 
(Mrs.), Osborne House, Seaview, Isle of 
Wight. 

We, too, once saw a jackdaw 
helping itself to hair direct from a 
cow, but we do not think that the 
practice is a frequent one.—Eb. 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN 
Sir,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about the Green Man or 
Jack-in-the-Green, this embodiment 
of the ““Green Man” inn-sign and of 
the medieval Wild Man or Man of 
the Woods has been seen in London 
(traditionally and not in a resuscitated 
appearance) far more recently than 
1888. He appeared, well within the 
century, in Kensington, accompanying 
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AND SCHOONERS LOADING AND UNLOADING ABOUT 1880. 
OR UNDER REPAIR ON ONE OF THE SLIPWAYS IN 1857 
Wisbech Eighty Years Ago (page 1069) 


the May-day chimney-sweeps, bran- 
dishing the broom that sweeps out 
winter as they brandished the brushes 


of gorse-bushes that swept out 
chimneys, and in other parts of 
London certainly until just before 
1914. Knutsford is by no means 


the only place where he has been 
revived. 

He is well known abroad by 
other names, all signifying his leafy 
character and his connection with the 
largest living plant or most noticeable 
signal of returning spring—the Tree in 
the Wood.—MARGARET DEAN-SMITH, 
Librarian, English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, 2, Regent's Park Road, 
N.W.1. 


SALMON AND THE 

APPRENTICE 
From Sir Douglas McCraith. 
S1r,—Mr. Ker’s reference, in COUNTRY 
LiFE of May 2, to Richard Franck’s 
statement in 1658 that ancient Scotch 
statutes restricted the serving of 
salmon to apprentices to three days a 
week is most interesting, for Franck’s 
reference must, I think, be the earliest 
known. Franck may have copied it 
from an earlier writer, since angling 
writers for centuries were shameless 





OLD CANAL WAREHOUSES AT HORNCASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE 


See letter : England or Holland ? 








(Right) A SHIP 


plegiarists, though to the credit of 
Dame Juliana Berners, the reputed 
author of The Boke of St. Albans, the 
first English book on fishing, printed in 
the 15th century, she does admit that 
certain information given by her ‘‘ was 
also founde wryten in  bokes of 
credence.” 

If there were such statutes as 
stated by Franck, surely there would 
be evidence of their existence other 
than the bare statement in his book 
It is probable that Franck is the 
creator of the myth that persists to 
this day, although unsupported by one 
scrap of evidence. 

In Angling Diversions, by Capt 
A. Courtenay Williams, there appears 
an extract from The Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1829 referring to the 
reputed salmon restriction but stating 
that no evidence had hitherto been 
produced, so that the search for 
evidence has, it is clear, been going 
on for a long time. 

In certain districts in early days 
before the era of the railway and the 
refrigerator, owing to the difficulty of 
transport there may have been occa 
sions when gluts occurred; but the 
eating of fresh salmon could not have 
been much hardship. If an apprentic« 
insisted that he was not to bi 
served with it more than threx 
days a week in those days 
when trade unions did not 
exist, he would soon have 
been put in his place. 

It is possible, further 
more, that in periods of glut 
salmon may have been salted 
for consumption in the winter 
Many would be speared o1 
the redds in the autumn 
William Scrope, in Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing 
gives a vivid account of the 
‘“burning of the water,’’ whicl 
was evidently a_ popula: 
pastime. The leisterers wer« 
accompanied by spectators 
and at the end of the exploit 
they marched home triumph 
ant with their spoil (‘‘é 
hunder’ and twa’ great anc 
sma’’’), torches blazing anc 
bagpipes playing. These re¢ 
autumn fish would not be 
good eating, either fresh or 
salt, and, while one might 
imagine that it was possible 
for them to be so plentiful 
as to be used for food ad 
nauseum, it is not probable. 

Even to-day there are 
people who think that they 
have first-hand evidence of 
the salmon clause. A few 
weeks ago a correspondent 
to your columns claimed 

(Continued on page 1073) 
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to have seen an original indenture 
containing the clause within recent 
years at Worcester. What has 
happened to it? I received a letter 
from one of your readers stating 
that she had seen an original at 
York containing the clause. I was 
thrilled to the core, but on _ in- 
vestigation found that, though an old 
apprentice’s indenture existed, there 
was nothing about salmon in it. 

The appearance of the clause in 
a modern indenture, long after it 
could have had any practical applica- 
tion, must be regarded with suspicion. 
The tradition was well known, and a 
draftsman could have inserted the 
cl.use, prompted by a sense of humour. 
Tie example quoted by Mr. Tye in 
his letter published on May 23 is, I 
thnk, an obvious instance of this. 
Te idea of a surplus of salmon in 
1:37, or at any other time, in Birm- 
in zham of all places, is so ludicrous 
t! at it cannot be taken seriously. 

Once a hare is started it takes a 
\t of running down. This particular 
h re appears to have started running 
i: 1658 (possibly earlier) and it is still 
¢ ing strong.—DovuGLias McCRAITH, 
2 , Low Pavement, Nottingham. 


( ONGER-EEL PROBLEMS 


S r,—With reference to Mr. Codd’s 
e quiry in your issue of April 18, about 
s me conger eels washed up dead on 
t e south-east coast recently, I remem- 
tor my father telling me that one very 
s vere winter (1870-71, I think), the 
f reshore at Deal was like a solid mass 
© ice, and many dead conger eels were 
ywashed up. 
It was suggested at the time that 
t.e creatures came to the surface for 
ar and were immediately frozen.— 
G. Nose, The Old Ford Farm, 
shford, Middlesex. 


HOW DOES A HAWK 
ATTACK ? 


Sir,—Recently, while out duck shoot- 
ing on a jheel not far from Delhi, I 
was fortunate enough to see a most 
unusual sight. It was just light 
enough to shoot and many packs of 
duck and geese were on the move, 
disturbed by the sound of firing. A 
pack of about 12 duck passed over me 
flying fast in the direction of the 
rising sun; as they were over my head, 
just out of range, a bird flashed down 
on them from an angle of approxi- 
mately 30 degrees and before they 
realised what was happening had 
struck one of them. 

The next thing I saw was that 
the attacker and its victim were 
locked together, the latter being held 
in the talons of the former. They 
fluttered to the ground, striking about 
200 yards from me. 

I think the attacking bird was 
either a peregrine or a goshawk. The 
method of striking interested me, 
since I had always believed that both 
peregrines and goshawks struck and 
killed their prey in the air, using either 
beak or talons to do so. In this 
instance the duck was alive and 
struggling as it fell to the ground. 

Half an hour later I picked up 
the duck and found it to be a drake 
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pochard. All the flesh had been 
eaten from the neck and large.chunks 
had been torn from its breast and 
shoulders. 

I wonder whether you or any of 
your readers can confirm whether this 
is a normal method of striking among 
peregrines or goshawks.—R. W. NIVEN 
(Major), Frontier Force Rifles, New 
Delhi, India. 

[Although the peregrine normally 
deals its prey a knockout blow, so 
that it falls stunned or killed to the 
ground, it will occasionally ‘‘ bind”’ 
to it, as is mentioned in most books 
about hawking and as we have seen 
happen when hawking rooks. The 
goshawk nearly always ‘‘binds’”’ to 
its victim and falls with it ‘to the 
ground.—Ep.] 


WHERE PIT-PROPS COME 
FROM 


S1r,—A recent reference in COUNTRY 
LIFE to pit-props and the type of wood 
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from which they come prompts me to 
send you the enclosed photographs of 
pit-prop woodland. One shows the 
forest of Mynydd-ddu, in the Black 
Mountains of Wales, where the trees 
have still to grow to pit-prop size, for 
nothing had been planted there fifteen 
years ago. The other portrays girls 
cutting, with a portable saw, the first 
pit-pxops from thinnings of a 22-year- 
old Scotch pine plantation in Rendle- 
sham Forest, which is in Suffolk, con- 
veniently near the port of Wood- 
bridge. The small forest of Mynydd- 
ddu is in the valley immediately west 
of Llanthony Abbey: a road that 
divides the forest into two marks the 
boundary between Monmouthshire 
and Brecon, and the pit-props grown 
there will obviously go to the South 
Wales coalfields. 

In a pre-war magazine I last 
month chanced upon an interesting 
reference to pit-props for South Wales. 
The writer said that imported props 
of maritime pine had always been used 
in a certain coalfield. When some 
good home-grown props of sweet 
chestnut were offered by a grower in 
South Wales, they were refused, and 
the buyers preferred to have the 


imported maritime pine at double the 
price asked for the chestnut. How 
preferences and prices may compare 
now I do not know, but during the war 
some mines were reduced to using 
birch props. So the quaint fetish of the 
1930s was presumably discredited. 
SyLvaticus, Berkshire. 


LIFE IN AN ALMS-HOUSE 


Sir,—It was recently mentioned in 
Country LIFE that in alms-houses 
people of very small means might 
enjoy spacious and dignified archi- 
tecture. The accompanying photo- 
graph of the alms-houses at Goring 
Heath, Oxfordshire, may be of interest 
in this connection, especially since it 
also illustrates another point. 

The site is relatively lonely, and 
some inhabitants have in the past 
complained that there is no one to talk 
to and nothing to watch. This is the 
kind of thing that theorists with a 
different background are apt to forget. 
I recall an occasion when a forester 
was congratulated on the magnificent 
view from his cottage windows. He 
replied: ‘‘Yes, but we can’t eat the 
view for breakfast.”’ 





ALMS-HOUSES AT GORING HEATH, OXFORDSHIRE 


See letter: Life in an Alms-house 


SOURCES OF PIT-PROPS : THE 
FOREST OF MYNYDD-DDU, IN 


THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 
(Left) CUTTING THE FIRST 
PROPS IN RENDLESHAM 


FOREST, SUFFOLK 
See letter: Where Pit-props Come Fron 
This is no argument against pro- 
viding good alms-house architecture or 
beautiful views for foresters, » but 
merely a blunt reminder that valua- 
tions differ and that most uneducated 


people care much less for beauty than 
for electric light or relayed television 
-JoHN Warp, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


PAINTINGS ON THE 
FORE-EDGE OF BOOKS 
Sir,—While not wishing to throw 
doubt on the authenticity of the 
painting of a country house on the 
fore-edge of a book of James Hurdis’s 
poems, illustrated in your issue of 
May 9, I should like to point out that 
there is a modern “factory”’ turning 
out fore-edge paintings. Anything is 
put on, irrespective of the contents of 

the book. 

It is usually possible to tell the 
modern ones, since the colours are 
either brighter than they should be, 
or so dull (brownish) as to look too 
antique.—A. EHRMAN, Clobb Copse, 
Beaulieu, Hampshire. 


BLUE TITS NESTING IN 
A LETTER-BOX 
Sir,—Last year and this year a blue 
tit built her nest in my office letter- 
box, which is situated on the wall of 
the office, measures about 12 ins. x 

6 ins. 

When the nest was started last 
year I told the postman not to drop 
letters in the box, so that the bird was 
not disturbed, and it was very inter- 
esting to watch the formation of the 
nest, the laying of the eggs and the 
successful rearing of no fewer than 
11 young. 

“My staff used repeatedly to argue 
about the number of eggs laid in one 
day, so this year I decided that if the 
bird returned to nest in the box 
I would keep a very watchful eye and 
try to discover just how many eggs 
could be laid in one day. 

Sure enough, a month or so ago, 
and barely a week after the old nest 
was removed, another one was 
started, most probably by the same 
bird or one of her young. This nest 
was watched daily by me both in 
the morning and in the evening, and 
when I looked at it one evening 
about 5.30 I could see that it was 
completed but contained no eggs. The 
next morning at about 9.30 the box 
contained 9 eggs.—W. F. C. STEARs, 
Chard Junction, Somerset. 

Flowers For Sick Children.—The 
Princess Louise Kensington Hospital 
for Children is appealing for flowers to 
brighten the children’s wards and for 
magazines for the nurses. Any reader 
who is willing to offer either should 
get into touch with me.—FRANK 
Hart, Secretary-Superintendent, The 
Princess Louise Kensington Hospital 
for Children, St. Quintin Avenue, W.10. 
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THE HUMBER SNIPE - 


known model in the Humber range, but it 

is nevertheless of interest to examine how 
this firm’s various models fit variable demands. 
To disregard for the moment the largest model, 
the Pullman, which was described in CoUNTRY 
LirFE on January 3, the firm’s range consists of 
the Hawk, Snipe and Super Snipe. On all three 
of these models the chassis specification and 
general body dimensions are practically identical, 
the only major difference being the use of three 
different sizes of engine—in order, 14, 18 and 
27 horse-power. It will be realised therefore that 
while the*carrying capacity and degree of com- 
fort provided will be similar, the performance 
and, of course, the cost of running will vary 
appreciably. All three models are easily capable 
of carrying four passengers, and their luggage, 
over extended distances in ease and comfort. It 
is left to the prospective purchaser to decide how 
much performance he requires, bearing in mind 
the increased cost of running on the larger- 
engined models. In effect, the manufacturers 
provide a choice of three engines in the same 
car, and this must assist greatly in cutting 
wastage in manufacture, and increase the speed 
of production. 

The model under review, the 18 h.p. Snipe, 
is of straightforward design throughout and em- 
bodies no startling innovations. The engine of 
this model is quite new, although its design 
follows the well-tried lines of previous models 
from this firm. The chassis is of box-section 
throughout its length, and is cruciform braced. 
Apart from a tubular frame, this method of con- 
struction gives the greatest torsional rigidity, 
which is essential when independent suspension 
is employed, as it is on all Humber models. In 
addition, there are cross members in both the 
front and the rear of the chassis. The form of 
suspension used is independent at the front, by 
wish-bones and a lateral laminated spring, while 
at the rear it is by semi-elliptic springs. The sus- 
pension is assisted all round by Girling shock 
absorbers of the pressure recuperation type, and 
in addition the rear suspension has a torsional 
stabilising rod, to prevent sway on corners under 
severe driving conditions. The brakes are Lock- 
heed hydraulic operating in 11 in. drums, and 
providing the good figure of 94.8 square inches 
of brake lining per ton. 

The engine is of straightforward design, em- 
ploying six cylinders with side-by-side valves, 
and gives a power output of 65 b.h.p. at the 
relatively low engine speed of 3,500 r.p.m. A 
mechanically safe cruising speed with this engine 
should be just over 55 m.p.h., which on a car of 
this type will give effortless motoring. Mixture 


"Lise Humber Snipe is probably the best- 








THE HUMBER SNIPE 


Makers: Humber Ltd.. Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry 


SPECIFICATION 


Price . £939 18s. 4d.. | Reverse 18.35 to 1 
including £204 18s. 4d. | Final drive Spiral bevel 
purchase tax Brakes Lockheed 
Tax -. £28 Suspension _Independent 
Cubic Cap. 2,731.5 c.c. (front) 
B:S . 69.5x120m.m. | Wheelbase 9 ft. bin. 
Cylinders Six Track (front) 4 ft. 7} in. 
Valves .. Side by side | Track (rear) 4 ft. 8 in. 
Baur. .. 6 at Overall length 15 ft. 
3,500 r.p.m. Overall width 5 ft. 9 in. 
Carb. . Stromberg Overall height ‘5 ft. 3 in. 
d’draught Ground clearance 7} in. 
Ignition .. Lucas coil Turning circle 40 ft. 6 in. 
Oil filter .. Suction gauze] Weight 31 ewt. 
Ist gear 18.35 to 1 Fuel cap. 14 gallons 
2nd gear... 11.58 to 1 Oil cap. 1} gallons 
3rd gear .. 6.82 to 1 Water cap. 2 gallons 
4th gear .. 4.67 to 1 Tyre size 6.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Maximum speed : 
tion secs. secs. 70.8 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 9.9 2nd 6.0} Petrol consumption 19 
20-40 Top 10.4 3rd 7.5] m.p.g. at average speed of 
0-60 All gears 28.5 40 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 
20-0 14.9 feet 89 per cent. efliciency on 
30-0 33.5 feet dry concrete road. 
40-@ 59.6 feet 





is controlled by a down-draught Stromberg car- 
buretter, which embodies an automatic mixture 
control, rendering a separate choke unnecessary. 
All component parts of the engine are easily 
reached for maintenance, with the possible 
exception of the dip-stick, which would benefit 
from being lengthened and set at a slightly 
different angle. The battery is carried under the 
bonnet, and can be readily reached when re- 
quired. In spite of the generally low appearance 
of the car, the ground clearance has not been 
sacrificed; the figure is 7? inches, which should 
be ample, even under semi-colonial conditions. 

A praiseworthy point, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned about other Humber pro- 
ducts, is the very good luggage space provided ; 


THE 18 H.P. HUMBER SNIPE SALOON 


it is definitely in proportion to the passenger- 
carrying capacity. The bodywork gives the im- 
pression of being soundly constructed, and no 
effort has been made to copy transatlantic 
tendencies towards ornamentation, which so 
often appear vulgar to oureyes. Ample provision 
is made for adequate ventilation of the body. 

Swivelling panels are fitted to both front 
doors, and both rear quarter-lights are easily 
extended on arms. The use of these ensures 
extraction of all stale air, and in unusually hot 
weather they can be turned through 90 degrees 
to act as very effective air scoops. The front 
windscreen can be opened to a completely 
horizontal position, which can be of great help 
in both fog and excessively hot climates. The 
doors are of sufficient width to make entry and 
exit easy, and the lack of a running board is not 
likely to prove an inconvenience. The internal 
body dimensions are of interest. The width 
across the rear seats is 52 inches, measured over 
the arm-rests, while the figure inside the arm- 
rests is 45 inches. The distance from the rear 
cushion to the roof is 38 ins., and from the floor 
to the roof 47 ins. The amount of leg room pro- 
vided for the rear passengers is ample, being 
181, ins. with the front seat at its farthest 
forward point, and as much as 11 inches with the 
front seat right back. As an added comfort, the 
steering column is adjustable for length; this, 
allied with adjustable pedals and front seats 
which are adjustable over a wide range, should 
make the driving position comfortable for people 
of widely varying build and leg length. The 
actual dimensions of the luggage space are 39 by 
26 by 25 ins., and, since the boot lid is hinged at 
the top, filling it is an easy operation. 

On actual test it was found that the 
theoretically possible performance was very 
closely approached; indeed, in some respects it 
was surpassed. In previous articles I have used 
the expression a balanced design, and the model 
under review certainly merits this description. 
For readers not familiar with this phrase, I 
would describe a balanced design as one in 
which no individual feature has been over- 
stressed. In the past there have been certain 
cars (there are few to-day) in which the perform- 





By J. EASON GIBSON 


ance exceeded the ability of the chassis 06 
cope with it; or else the comfort was of a very 
high order, but the car was very poor. Objec- 
tions such as these do not apply to the Humb-: 
Snipe, as its performance, comfort and safe 
appear to me to be in proportion. In accordan 
with the normal practice on my road tests, t! 
car was consistently overdriven, both on fa 
main roads and under colonial conditions, ai 
at no time did it fail to respond to the requir »- 
ments. On suitable main roads the engi 
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settled down at the equivalent to a road speed ) 
58 m.p.h. 

The Lockheed brakes are not only effecti 
should an emergency stop be necessary, but a e 
pleasantly light in operation, and progressiy : 
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under more normal driving conditions. The 
system of ventilation works well, and will be 
found most useful by those families half of 
whose members are heavy smokers, whereas the 
other half detest tobacco. The dipping switch is 
mounted on the steering-wheel centre, instead 
of being operated by the more usual foot control, 
and I found that this method has many advan 
tages. For fast driving I would personally prefe: 
the steering to be more highly geared, and more 
positive, even if this entailed sacrificing some of 
the lightness of control at lower speeds. The 
advantages of the larger engine fitted to the 
Snipe become more apparent if the performance 
figures are studied. For example, the time fron 
0-60 on the Hawk was 37.5 seconds, while the 
same acceleration figure on the Snipe shows a1 
improvement of 9 seconds. With careful drivin; 
the quoted petrol consumption of 19 m.p.g 
could probably be improved slightly. Th« 
sensible capacity of the tank will be useful o1 
long runs, giving quite a good range on on 
filling. The automatic mixture control give: 
instant starting, and a fast tick-over for warmin; 
up; there is thus no manual control that is apt t 
be forgotten, with a consequent danger o 
cylinder wear being increased. 
* * * 

The period of very severe weather remindec 
most of us of the deficiences of car equipmen 
under such conditions. There are still very fev 
cars with de-frosters or heaters as standar« 
fittings and, while these items may not bé« 
required often, under real winter conditions the) 
are essential. When one remembers the amoun 
of heat that is inevitably wasted on a motor-car 
it is difficult to realise why it should be necessary 
to add coats and scarves to drive a saloon car— 
which by its name implies that it should be a: 
comfortable as one’s home. An efficient form o 
de-froster and heater, if included when the ca 
is built, need add but little to the total cost; i 
will certainly add greatly to the comfort anc 
peace of mind of the motorist. Trickle charger: 
as a component part of the car are a develop 
ment that will also come; when they do the 
constant worry about starting under advers‘ 
conditions can be forgotten. 
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Gillette steel is 
of glass-cutting 
hardness ! 


Hard electrically tempered steel of the most 
exacting specification. Long-lasting, 3-facet edges 
sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel. Grinding, honing 
and stropping on micro-sensitive machines. All 
are features pioneered by Géillette — but even 
more convincing will be your first delightfully 
quick, good-looking Gillette shave. After the 
third or fourth you'll realise they’re economical too! 













‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 
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From an engraving by W. Ward after the picture by G. Garrard 1792 


THE HOUSE OF WHITBREAD, famous as brewers for 
two centuries are well-known for their fine horses. On May 6th 
1823, the diarist, Mr. Thomas Creevey, M.P., wrote :— 


* | really had a most agreeable dinner at Sam Whitbread’s brewery 
on Saturday .... The entertainment of the day to me was going over 
the brewery after dinner by gaslight. A stable, brilliantly illuminated, 
containing ninety horses.... . is a sight to be seen nowhere but in 
this ‘tight’ little island! The beauty and amiability of the horses 


were quite affecting.” 
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of the delectable, original 


FRENCH ALMONDS \v 


by 


OF /ORK 


| 2 a French Almond ‘Bonbons’ crossed 

the Channel to England as perquisites of 
the aristocracy of France, before the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789. 


Peng of York adopted this exclusive 

sweet and for generations its perfume has 
been, and is, a guarded secret. Alas, nuts of 
the requisite flavour and size—the elite of 
their kind—are not yet imported, but they are 
coming, and this advertisement is their herald. 
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Ridler & Son Ltd., Clehonger, Hereford 
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NEW BOOKS one 
e nifi 
ist s 
Switzerland A VILLAGE WHERE]: 
‘4 ma’ 
: ven 
ee ei WOMEN RULE . 
ad\ 
: phe 
and © Reviews by HOWARD SPRING . 
ARY SHIPMAN, the daughter The life these people lived, “is — 15! 
NEUCHATEL FRENCH PART OF SWITZERLAND M of a Massachusetts Congrega- slow and deep as the earth,”’ was fre ti 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL tional minister, married Aris- of illusion. It was lived in the conv d 
Studies of all commercial subjects and modern languages. tide Mian, a French sculptor who had tion that it was ‘‘a serious busine 5, no’ 
Official diploma. Vacation Courses during July/August. lived for some years in America. and should be worked at. A little 
= cei, a J Before the war she and he visited his happiness may spring up along te 
INSTITUT SAM SIMMEN NEUCHATEL parents in the French granite country way, but the work is what counts’ 
Boarding-School for Boys and Day-School for Boys and Girls. of La Creuse, not far from Aubusson. Few things were bought. Food wis . 
Developing personality. Languages. —_ Studies. It is acountryside not much known to — grown, tools were home-made, and, if ae 
“MONRUZY” NEUCHATEL-MONRUZ tourists, a countryside that boasts of | something was lacking, why, it cou d ; 
4 6 or 12 months’ course in Domestic Science and French language making the finest masons in the always be “‘invented.’’ Papa Géne w.s ; 
in a nice country. Just what a young lady needs ! world. The men, mostly, go off to the great one for inventions. During a 
BENEDICT SCHOOL. NEUCHATEL = build cities, returning only for holidays rare visit to Paris, it was one of his 
The biggsst_ private School of Commerce and Languages whose branches or to die, and most of the village life is | complaints: “In Paris there wis 
are spread all over Switzerland, Day school. Special courses in French matriarchal. nothing to invent; if you wanted : 
for foreigners. Programme of studv adapted to the capacity of cach = t 


student, Small classes, 


“VILLA CHOISY” 

(iar Neuchitel).  Boarding-school for girls, 
school leaving certificate, languazes, commercial 
French stenography. Domestic arts. All sports. 
Ask for literature 


Vacation courses, 
NEUVEVILLE 
Thorough tuition in Freneh. 
subjects. German and 
Delightful surroundings. 





BRILLANTMONT 
Heubi 


LA CHATAIGNERAIE 
LAUSANNE 


Institution Coppet near Geneva 
Boarding-school for girls 
Thorough stuly of French 


other languages. 


, Boarding-school in the country. 
anc . 


60 boys from 8 to 19. 
: : : : . Thorough training in French. 
Preparation for the Examinations. . 
School certificate. 
D “stic arts. . ae ; 
Sori SE adh Resident English Graduate. 


All summer and winter sports. Summer and winter sports. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Howard Baker Esq. 


‘ 
.— heat or winter cold cannot affect 
paths and drives surfaced with COLAS. Easy 
to apply, quick to set, COLAS produces a 
smooth, dust-free surface which will last for 
Skilled labour or 


special equipment are not needed—a gardener 


years without attention. 
can do the whole job, or our agents will submit. 
free of charge, estimates for carrying out work 


by contract if desired. 


Specify 


COLAS 


Em U ts tion 
Colas Products, Ltd., 5-6, Crosby Square, London, E,C.3, Phone : Popesgrove 6265 

















Mary Mian gives us a lovely pic- 
ture of it in My Country-in-Law 


something you went out and bought it 
and that wasn’t his idea of life at ai! 


BBWAA BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAE 


MY COUNTRY-IN-LAW. By Mary Mian 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
A VICTORIAN ALBUM, SOME LADY NOVELISTS OF THE PERIOD. 


By Lucy Poate Stebbins 
(Secker and Warburg, I2s. 6d.) 


P.Q. 17, A STORY OF A SHIP. By Godfrey Winn 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


BDPBABABABAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAMM 


(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). It is a book 
by an exceptionally talented writer. 
The strokes are all deft and telling. It 
is not overburdened with detail, but 
one feels that nothing has been left out 
that was necessary to bring before us 
a hard country and a hardy people. It 
makes me think of Daudet’s Lettres de 
Mon Moulin. 


NO TOURISTS’ COUNTRY 
No: 
country. 
post-office. 


not a_ tourists’ 
“No church. No stores, no 
For these you must walk 
to St. Marc-la-Montagne, three miles 
away over the hills. No electricity or 
running Each farm had its 
well, its washing-pool, its stone oven 
for bread, its manure pile, and its out- 
house, of a model which was venerable 
in the days of the Saracens.’’ It is a 
“sprawling, unkempt fields, 
unlovely but solid stone farm-houses, 
stone walls, pines.”’ 

The people are as granitic as their 
land, and Mrs. Mian’s book brings 
them alive with vigour. There was “‘ La 
Meére Marie.’’ ‘‘I found myself before 
an old woman, heavy and squat, in 
shapeless black clothes, faded and 
streaked, and a square-cut black bon- 
net, somewhat episcopal in outline.”’ 
Like the other villagers, 
scandalised when Mrs. Mian’s_ hus- 
band, asked what was the profession 
of his wife’s father, replied : “‘He’s a 
curé.”’ “‘They always felt there was 
something a little strange about my 
parentage,’’ so that it was small won- 
der when La Mére Marie asked : ‘‘ And 
what does he think, your father, of the 
Blessed Virgin ?”’ 

But Mrs. Mian managed to get 
accepted by the family, even though 
she was bringing up her baby on the 
maxims of an American manual of 
motherhood. Sun-baths _ horrified 
Maman Marie; the thought of the 
child lying naked and alone under a 
tree filled her with apprehension. 
“The fox may get her. It has hap- 
pened before,’’ she said grimly. 


decidedly 


water. 


place of 


she was 


The book ends with the younger 
Mians back in America and war come 
to France. We read of an ancient 
Breton woman coming as a refugee to 
the farm in the Creuse and telling the 
old Mian people of all the disasters two 
wars had brought to her life. ‘ You 
have great courage, Madam, ‘“‘ someone 
said to her; and she answered simply 
“T have the habit of it now.’’ This 
might be the epitaph of the people of 
the Creuse. They have learned, without 
fuss, to make a habit of courage. 


WOMAN NOVELISTS 
ANALYSED 

Mrs. Lucy Poate Stebbins, th 
American author of <A Victoria 
Album, Some Lady Novelists of ti 
Period (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d. 
says that at the root of most fictior 
writing lies ‘‘the desire to confess. 
This is a statement about which a gor 
deal could be said, for and against 
For myself, I think that while it 
obviously true of much fiction, to say 
that it is true of ‘“‘most”’ is going t« 
far. 

However, this book is based o 
the theory that all the woman nove 
ists here considered can be ‘“ unveiled 
by a proper consideration of what the 
wrote. The author confesses that he 
purpose is “to discover trammelle 
souls.’’ The women she considers 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Georg 
Eliot, and many others—‘ represet 
a group without precedent or parall: 
in literary history.’’ ‘‘ All were wome 
of uncommon intelligence, capable « 
understanding philosophical concepts 
and yet so subservient to religiou 
dogma and to masculine dominatio: 
that very few of them ventured int 
realms of abstract thought... . Th: 
intellectual and social significance cf 
the bulk of their novels is negligible. ’ 

One can only put the vulgar 
question: So what? Given the fra- 
grance of Cranford, the passion 
Villette, the humanity of The Mill o 
the Floss, does one wish that, instead, 
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one “intellectual and social sig- 
nificance’? Is it any part of a novel- 
“venture into realms of 


ist’s job to 
abstract thought’’? He may, and he 


had 


may even make something of the 
venture; but, generally speaking, 


a novelist is well content and well 
advised to leave that to the philoso- 
phers. So Mrs. Stebbins’s book seems 
to me to be a search for something 
which is no essential part of a novel- 
ist’s ingredients. That she has failed 


to find it magnifies rather than 
decreases the status of these “lady 


novelists of the period.” 


CONVOY TO RUSSIA 
Before Mr. Godfrey Winn joined 
tle Navy as an ordinary seaman he 
) d discovered something of its work 
making voyages as a journalist. 
e most notable of these was in the 
17), which was one of 
ships escorting a convoy from 
‘land to Archangel. Something of 
» story of P.O. 17 has become known, 
t censorship-has kept many details 
, ivate. Now Mr. Winn tells the full 
tle in P.Q. 17, A Story of a Ship 
{utchinson, 12s. 6d.). 
This is not the story of that 
igically celebrated convoy that set 
it from Iceland 36 ships strong of 
vhich only 11 got through. It is the 

wry of one of the guardian ships, of 
did and suffered, of the men 

her, of their faith and love and 
bour. This was a summer convoy. 
he choice of horror on that job was 
mited. You could sail in summer and 
) be visible all the time to enemy 
ircraft, submarines and surface craft; 
r you could sail in winter, diminishing 
hese dangers but enduring the bite of 
ie weather, In neither case could you 
yunt on air-support. Sir Giffard 
lartel has told in The Russian Outlook 
tried to arrange with the 
Kussians for our own squadrons to 
give air support from Russian bases, 
for hospitals to be set up in Russia, 
and how the Russians would not help 
in these matters. And so, he says, the 
ummer convoys had to be dropped, 


arvica (P.Q. 


ee ee ae 


iat she 


ow we 


“but the Russians continued to abuse 
us for not running convoys that 
ummer.”’ 


SUICIDAL EFFORTS 

That this unsympathetic attitude 
existed is now no secret. Mr. Winn 
brings confirmation. He tells how the 
captain of P.Q. 17, when at last the 
fearful journey was done, reported to 
the Russian Admiral commanding the 
White Sea. ‘The Englishman waited 
for the translation, expecting naturally 
of regret—encourage- 
ment, too, for the suicidal efforts made 
by the Americans and British to keep 
the northern supply route open at this 
time of the year, with no cover of 
protective darkness. This was the 
translation : ‘You should send bigger 
and you should provide 
better means of protection. There 
should be fighter cover the whole 
way.’”’ 

The captain said to Mr. Winn that 
what really distressed him was that 
he did not think the admiral believed 
his story of the heavy losses. ‘‘ They 
imagine that’s a diplomatic figure, put 
out for propaganda purposes.”’ 

‘In any case,”’ replied Mr. Winn, 
“the ordinary Russians would have 
no idea of the real state of the balance 
sheet. I mean, they just see a few 
ships struggle in, and are completely 
unimpressed by our efforts, and 
equally unconscious of our losses. 
I wonder if they will ever know the 
truth?” 

Who can say? Here, at any rate, 
is the truth, in all its tragical simpli- 


an expression 


convoys, 
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city and fullness. Mr. Winn is an 
emotional writer, and the emotional 
way is one way, and a good way, of 
telling this particular story. The war 
has altogether increased this writer's 


stature. It was almost by chance that 
he found himself involved in the 
voyage of the P.Q. 17, but it was 


a lucky chance: it has given the ship 
a name and a monument. 
ee See 
SUSSEX SEEN AFRESH 

QUSSEX, by Esther Meynell (Robert 
7 Hale, 15s.), the first of a series of 
books about the several English coun- 
ties and about Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, has two obvious 
faults : certain of its photographs are 
less clear than they should be and the 
accompanying map bears no contour 
marks, without which one can form 
little idea of the physical features of its 
subject. That said, however, it is un- 
deniable that Mrs. Meynell has set her 
successors in the series a high stan- 
dard. The impressions of Sussex that 
she gives are markedly her own—the 
fruit of a long acquaintance with the 
people and natural beauties of the 
county and of a close interest in its 
history and pre-history. It is, if one 
may borrow an image from the science 
of archeology, of which she is a keen 
student, as if she had cut a number of 
trial trenches across the history of 
Sussex and interpreted what she found 
there in the light of her own interests 
and knowledge. The result is a book 
that is as fascinating as the ordinary 
run of guide-books are dull and as 
varied as the land of sea, sky and down 
of which she writes. 

One of the most delightful roads in 
Sussex is that which runs along the 
foot of the downs from Lewes to Clay- 
ton, and in A Sussex Highway (The 
Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) Ruth Cobb 
tells, with the aid of attractive draw- 
ings done en route, of what she saw and 
what befell her during a tramp along 
it. J. K.A 


BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC 

NE of the Pacific world series of 

books published under the 
auspices of the American Committee 
for International Wild Life Protection, 
Birds of the Philippines (Macmillan, 
18s.) by Jean Delacour and Ernst 
Mayr deals with the fauna of this 
remarkably interesting part of the 
globe. It covers the subject in an 
excellent manner, each species being 
briefly described and many of them 
being illustrated with black and white 
sketches. Some 450 species occur in 
these islands and they embrace many 
varied types. 


In Aristocrats of the Air (Williams 


and Norgate, 30s.), on the contrary, 
Capt. C. W. R. Knight is concerned 
with a few birds well known to the 


stay-at-home Englishman, though not 
less important for that. He writes of 
eagles, herons, owls and woodpeckers 
among others, and last, though not 
least, of his favourite sport of falconry. 
He is ever interesting, the interest being 
enhanced by the many examples of 
his camera work used as illustrations. 
The colour photograph of a heron at 
the nest that appears on the jacket of 
the book and is used as a frontispiece 
is an especially fine picture. F. P. 


LAVISH COLOUR 
IKE so many books published in 
America, Garden Bulbs in Colour, 
by McFarland, Hatton and Foley 
(Macmillan, 15s.), arouses a feeling of 
envy at the lavish use of colour, the 
quality of the paper and many other 
things so sadly lacking in our austerity 
publications. But on closer examina- 
tion, that feeling ebbs. Too many of 
the colour reproductions are of a cata- 
logue quality and pleasing effect would 
seem to have been dubbed mcre 
important than fidelity to Nature. 
Nor are there any hitherto unfigured 

subjects to add to the appeal. 

D. T. Mer. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
172 REGENT ST., W.! 
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A REAL CROCODILE 
NOTE-CASE AND WALLET 


WITH GOLD-MOUNTED CORNERS 
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THE COMPLETE ANSWER 
FARM MECHANISATION 
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At the Royal Show is a complete exhibition 


of hydraulically operated and other implements 


specially designed for the Fordson Major 
Tractor .... an impressive array of fully- tested 
labour, time and money savers. Backed by 


the finest maintenance facilities, the Major is 
the most paying proposition for every modern 


farmer. Fordson vans and trucks—ideal for farm 





*orps™™ 


work—are also on show. 


Fordson Major 


AND ITS HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED IMPLEMENTS 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED. DAGENHAM, — 
SPRINGBOK 
BARBED WIRE & 
FENCE LAYER ~, 
For easy, speedy and ZF * 


economical laying and _ 

straining of barb, galvanised ~~ 

or electrical fencing. Also 

for reclaiming or rewinding 
existing fences. 

ONE MAN CAN LAY 200 
YARDS IN UNDER ONE 
HOUR over rough ground. 
Sturdy and practical. 


ae 
= al 
Price £15 10 0 
Complete, Ex Works. 
Supplied by your usual Stockist or apply direct to: 


The BRAMBER ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 


Cattle Trailer and Horse Box Manufacturers 
SPRINGBOK WORKS, WATERLOO RD., LONDON, N.W.2. Gladstone 5447. 
Branches: 76, James Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow: Durban Works, Willand, Devon. 

















Most of us have been guilty at one time or another of neglecting 
to carry out adequate insect control. The easiest way out is to 
keep two or three packets of P.B.I. Full Standard Pest Control 4d 
materials in the garden shed. The price will be very light, and 
you will have a means of controlling all garden pests ready for 
immediate use. All these pest contro! materials are identical with 
those supplied to commercial growers, who insist on the highest 
technical standards. The small sizes are in sprinkler-top tins. 
BORDEAUX POWDER. for potato and tomato blight. 
Small size 9d., | Ib. size 2/-. 
DERASIFT DERRIS DUST. 
Small size 9d., | Ib. size 2/3. 
DESTROMITE 4°,, NICOTINE DUST. A really powerful 
killer. Small size 1/3, | Ib. size 3/6. 
From Seedsmen and Ironmongers. 


FULL STANDARD R 
INSECTICIDES 


\ PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., Waltham Abbey, ESSEX 


For aphis and fly generally. 
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ADVICE FOR 
FARMERS 


AINFULLY the new Agricul- 
P tural Advisory Service is taking 

form. Mr. Tom Williams claims 
that it is now in effective operation, 
though not yet at full strength. The 
names of the head men on the live- 
stock side have now been announced. 
They are designated Provincial Live- 
stock Husbandry Officers, and the 
team includes, I am glad to know, 
men of such repute as Mr. James 
Mackintosh, stationed in the South- 
east Province, and Mr. Austin Jenkins 
in the South-west. The Provincial 
Crop Husbandry Advisors include 
Dr. D. H. Robinson, who is in the 
West Midlands, and Mr. W. D. Hay, 
who has gone from Somerset to the 
South-east Province with headquar- 
ters at Reading. The job of these 
head men in the Provinces is to co- 
ordinate the local advisory work in 
the counties, and I hope that they 
will keep in the closest touch with the 
C.W.A.E.C.s. Unless the advisory 
team carries the good will of practical 
farmers and watches their needs, this 
new advisory service will be no better 
than a bureaucratic limb of Whitehall. 
The service is at present a third below 
strength. This is perhaps all to the 
good, leaving plenty of places for 
likely men returned from the Services 
who are now taking technical courses 
at agricultural colleges. The idea of 
becoming a civil servant has not 
appealed to all those whose advice 
the farmer respects. Some have pre- 
ferred to take up teaching posts at 
agricultural colleges and some have 
become technical advisers to indus- 
trial firms who supply farmers’ 
requirements. It was, I think, Mr. 
Hudson, when he was Minister of 
Agriculture, who laid the foundations 
of this National Agricultural Advisory 
Service. He thought that if it became 
a national service under the Ministry 
every county, rich and poor, enligh- 
tened and backward, would get its 
fair share of technical advice. But I 
know that many people feel, as I do, 
that the Advisory Service would 
probably have a better spirit and more 
readily win the full confidence of 
farmers if it were built up on the 
universities, as it is in many countries 
abroad, rather than being made 
directly subservient to Whitehall. 


Gassing Rats 


ARMERS who want to use gassing 

powder for destroying rats and 
rabbits can buy their supplies at half 
price if they apply for a certificate to 
the C.W.A.E.C. A 7 Ib. tin of the 
product which is supplied under 
this arrangement can be got for 
twelve shillings, and this is sufficient 
to treat some 300 to 400 rat-holes or 
80 to 100 rabbit-holes. Gassing should 
not be carried out in buildings that are 
in use or in places where food is stored 
or domestic animals kept. Personally 
I am not keen on this spoon-feeding 
of farmers by these odd subsidies to 
entice us to carry out pest destruction 
or liming which we should do in the 
ordinary course of good husbandry. 
Is it not much better for the Govern- 
ment to see that farm produce prices 
are duly profitable and then expect 
us to do our job properly, including 
the destruction of rats and rabbits 
which interfere with full production ? 


Italians Coming Back 

OME of the Italian prisoners-of-war 

who went back to their country 
last year have found conditions so 
unhappy there that they are keen to 
return here. They have written to 
their former employers who billeted 
them on their farms and if the cases 
are straightforward the Ministry of 
Labour is allowing them to take up 


farm work here again. It is tl 

Foreign Labour division of th 

Ministry at Russell Square, Londor , 
W.C.1, that deals with these case 

There are also some Italian prisoner; 
who never returned home. They ar: 
working here on permits which expir 

at the end of June. If any Italian i; 
this category wants to stay on, an 

the farmer wants to keep hin 

arrangements can be made throug 

the W.A.E.C. for the permit to 1 

renewed. There are also some Germa 

prisoners who are staying on afte 

their repatriation date, but, so far a 
I have been able to discover, n 

arrangements have yet been made fc 

Germans who returned home to se 
their families to come back again 


American Milk Yields 
F  giectaty renee there were two pe 
cent. fewer dairy cows on Ameri 
can farms in the first quarter of thi 
year, they gave nearly three per cent 
more milk than in the same period 
last year. The United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture declares that this 
reflects a long-term trend of improved 
dairy cow quality promoted by the 
herd improvement associations, cow 
testing, the use of improved sires and 
the culling of low milk producers. It 
would be interesting to have com 
parable figures in this country. Can 
the Milk Marketing Board give any 
information? We should be seeing by 
now a gradual increase in milk yields 
The winter was hard, good hay was 
short, but I like to think that our 
cows are improving each year. 


Wise Saws 

Y my bedside I have W. S. Mans- 

field’s The Farmer's Friend, ov 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. | 
enjoy the interpretation he gives of 
many sayings that are still current. 
We do not always get them in exact 
phraseology, but the idea handed 
down by word of mouth is the same. 
I like this tribute to the value of 
experience : “if your farm is manned 
with boys and horsed with colts, your 
food is all eaten and your work un- 
done.”’ This goes with the saying that 
if you employ one boy you will have 
one boy to work for you, if you employ 
two boys you will have only half a 
boy, and if you employ three you 
won't have a boy at all. To have no 
horses except colts would be equally 
unfortunate ; you would have no shaft 
horses, and no experienced horses for 
horse-hoeing and similar tasks in 
which a horse must know how to walk 
a row. Mr. Mansfield’s collection of 
wise saws is published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, price 6s. 
Many of them have appeared in 
CountTRY LIFE. 


Mount Hope 


HAVE been reading in an Ameti- 

can quarterly, called Agricultural 
History, more about Mount Hope, 
Massachusetts, and its dairy cattle. 
Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice tells of the 
pioneer work in progeny-test breeding 
carried out for the last thirty years at 
Mount Hope in developing the index 
system of assessing a dairy bull’s 
worth by the performance of his off- 
spring. Let Mr. Prentice declare his 
gospel in his own words, “There are 
not many very great animals in any 
country, but we have our full share of 
fine breeding stock right here in 
America, and if we seek them out, if we 
forget all about the story of the pure- 
bred and the romance of American 
inferiority, and if we mate together the 
stock that has the best and the highest 
producing offspring, we will have the 
best dairy stock the world has ever 
known.” CINCINNATUS. 
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LARGE ACREAGES 
IN THE MARKET 


the estate market at the moment 

is that some of the largest land- 
owners are contemplating the reduc- 
tion of their acreages. In the next 
few weeks one firm of agents, Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., will probably 
bing under the hammer approxi- 
nately 25 square miles of residential 
aid agricultural freeholds; Messrs. 
night, Frank and Rutley report 
s les of extensive estates; and other 
asents are arranging for the realisation 
©. important properties. Generally 
s.eaking, the offers are for the most 
part being attended with success, and 
t nants are conspicuous among the 
Luyers. 


PURCHASES BY PUBLIC 
BODIES 
YNOUNTY Councils and urban Cor- 
4 porations are taking over land, 
ead Government Departments, includ- 
iig the new National Coal Board, are 
tuying mansions for conversion into 
fices. Less agreeable, from the point 
view of neighbouring amenity, is 
tie acquisition of one or two proper- 
t-es for use in the detention or training 
f lawbreakers. The R.A.F. and 
arious air-travel concerns are acquir- 
iag freeholds, and mansions have been 
ld to insurance companies and banks 
9 conversion into establishments for 
he systematic study by their staffs of 
he principles and practice of their 
ork. When to these and similar 
ransactions are added the vastly 
icreasing number of transfers to the 
National Trust, it will be seen that 
. change is coming over the country- 
ide, and that the old order is giving 
way to a new one. 


WELL-KNOWN VENDORS 
OFFER ESTATES 

R. T. O. M. SOPWITH is about 

to sell the Little Green estate, 
5,760 acres, near Chichester, Sussex; 
about 555 acres of Gatton Park estate, 
Reigate, Surrey, will be offered on 
behalf of Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt.; 
and Colonel George P. Pollitt intends 
to dispose of Harnage Grange, 913 
acres, near Shrewsbury. Mrs. Claire 
Sheridan has requested Messrs. John 
1). Wood and Co., who are conducting 
the aforementioned auctions, to co- 
operate with Messrs.Geering and Colyer 
in selling Brede Place with 62 acres, 
close to Rye, Sussex. Trustees are the 
vendors of the Glynn estate, Bodmin, 
Cornwall, 4,465 acres. 

In addition to Launde Abbey and 
1,585 acres, near Oakham, Rutland, 
for sale on June 17, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley are to offer Baydon 
Manor, 3,000 acres, at Ramsbury, on 
the border of Berkshire and Wiltshire; 
and, on June 30 at Lewes, Sussex, 336 
acres along the Ouse. Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff's list includes an Essex 
estate of 566 acres, with Dengie 
Manor, a Queen Anne house, between 
the estuaries of the Crouch and the 
Blackwater, six miles from Burnham- 
on-Crouch. 


LORD ST. VINCENT’S SALE 
HE Sutton-upon-Derwent, York- 
shire, estate of Lord St. Vincent 

was dealt with in lots by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, at York, 
after it had been withdrawn as a 
whole at £86,000. Such lots as changed 
hands brought over £66,000 under the 
hammer, and the agents inform us that 
subsequent sales have raised the total 
to nearly £72,000, for 1,764 acres. 
Four miles of fishing in the Derwent 
were privately sold just after the 
auction. Tenants and an investment 
company were among the bidders at 
York. The Manor Farm, 336 acres, 
changed hands at £11,500. 

\ Warwickshire mansion, Avon 


Tes most significant feature of 


Carrow, at Avon Dassett, has been 
sold by the executors of Baron 
Profumo, and a local correspondent 
says that the buyer intends to use part 
of the mansion for his own occupation, 
and to adapt part as a maternity 
ward and another part as rooms for 
villagers who are too old to cope with 
the task of maintaining cottages. 
Arlington Manor, near Newbury, 
Berkshire, has been sold, for approxi- 
mately £21,000, to the Mary Hare 
Grammar School for Deaf Children. 
The mansion of Easthampstead 
Park, recently stated to have been 
acquired by Berkshire County Council 
for use as a college for women teachers, 
has unhappily been damaged by fire. 


THE TEAK HOUSE, 
BOURNEMOUTH 

HE Teak House, the Avenue, 

Branksome, Bournemouth, a free- 
hold the rateable value of which is 
£351 a year, on a general rate of 
18s. 10d. in the £, has just been sold 
for £21,250, by Messrs. Fox and Sons. 
It stands in 9 acres of secluded gar- 
dens, which have paved terraces 
commanding a view of the sea, and 
there are three cottages. The property 
has never been held by any of the 
Services, and it has been carefully 
maintained since the late owner's 
death. The distinctive feature of the 
house is indicated by its name, for 
the principal rooms on the ground 
floor are panelled with teak, and the 
doors and much of the timbering 
throughout are teak. A peculiar and 
valuable characteristic of teak is that 
it does not split, crack, warp, shrink 
or alter its shape when once seasoned, 
and though it is so hard that it is used 
in shipbuilding, railways and docks, it 
is easily worked and takes a high polish. 

Messrs. Fox and Sons have also 
sold Westwood, a freehold in Elgin 
Road, Bournemouth, for £8,250. It 
was built 20 years ago, and the gardens 
have a private gate to Meyrick Park 
golf course. A block of eight freehold 
flats: in Vale Road, East Cliff, made 
£11,100. The gross rents are £1,010 
a year, and the outgoings, amounting 
to £449 a year, include rates £224, and, 
roundly, water £31, coal £137, elec- 
tricity £29, and stoker’s wages £78. 

Captain and Mrs. H. W. Bunbury 
have sold The Woodlands, with 60 
acres, at Mildenhall, Suffolk, nine miles 
from Newmarket, to Captain D’ Anyers 
Willis. Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) was their 
agent. 


PROPERTY RETAINED FOR 
OFFICIAL USE 

HE Select Committee on Esti- 

mates, appointed last year to 
suggest departmental economies, 
reporting to Parliament, give some 
astonishing figures of the vast amount 
of accommodation still retained for 
official use, and suggest that careful 
consideration should be given to the 
possibility of reducing staffs and so 
releasing requisitioned property. The 
Civil Service holds 96,000 small houses 
and flats, 316 hotels, 105 schools and 
nearly 10,000 other premises, in all, 
over 106,000; and the Services hold 
1,133 houses and flats, 117 hotels, 
20 schools and 3,134 other premises, in 
all, over 4,400. Including the cost of 
reinstating derequisitioned properties, 
the State outlay this year will be more 
than £20,000,000. It would have lent 
added interest to the Committee’s 
findings if they could have stated how 
many of the requisitioned properties 
are not at present in use at all. The 
Committee express doubts whether 
the Services really do require all the 
land that they claim for training and 
suggest that Service holdings might 
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The great thing about Electric Fenc- 
ing is that stock can be quickly and 
cheaply enclosed on pasture, or kept 
off grass or other crops which require 
For rotational or strip 
grazing this method of fencing has no 
equal. Thousands of acres are being 
put back to grass, and the Wolseley 
Electric Fencer will solve many fenc- 
ing problems consequent upon the 
scarcity and high cost 

of farm labour. 


protection. 


£7 14s. Od. 


cycle Batteries. 
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WITTON, 
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be cut down. ARBITER. 


Cheer up 






MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


are again in production 


THE 
Mar 


Made by Engineers for Lawn Lovers, 
advantages of the Royal Enfield Motor Mower include 


a foot starter, all gear drive, a 

high speed cutting cylinder which 

gives 75 cuts per yard and the 

engine is efficiently cooled by 
blower. 


Ask your dealer about 


ENFIELD CYCLE COMPANY 


1ufac turers of Cycles, Motor Cycles 
LL aene) 


Sk as OSE 








REDDITCH 
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and MAotor Lawn /lowers 
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ASCOT FASHION 


SCOT dresses are mostly of the new mid-calf length. The 
A ankle-length dresses are few and far between, though 
they are being ordered by débutantes attending 

the Royal Garden Parties. The young people are wearing them 
at summer dances as well and like the novelty of a long dress 
for daytime. But for Ascot, a short, trim-looking dress is far 
and away smarter. It is the skirts that are slender as reeds that 
look the most elegant, either in black, fawn or biscuit crépe, or 
in printed crépes and in abstract patterns, usually a deep colour 
traced ona pale ground. Sleeves are very short and cap-shaped, 
often cut in one with the bodice and curved over the shoulder 
with hardly any padding; or caped and elbow length. Skirts 
are cut in petal curves, or tucked or draped over to one side. 
Interest is concentrated on the necklines of these dresses; 
they range from high choker effects designed for a three or four- 
strand necklace of pearls worn close to the throat to the neck- 
lines that are cut away to deep Vs and wedge shapes almost as 
low as an evening dress. The colours on the whole are not very 
bright to throw up the flower-laden hats, which are often 
extremely bright. Moiré makes crisp suits, mostly black; organ- 
die and embroidered Swiss muslin are materials for the ankle- 
length dresses with picture skirts and ballooning elbow sleeves. 

(Continued on page 1082) 


Natural colour linen straw sunbonnet, black ribbon 


and red roses. Hugh Beresford 


(Left) Molyneux print dress in biscuit yellows and 
browns, with tucks on the skirt and on the elbow 
sleeves, with a maize colour coat and a white 
cartwheel tied on with tulle 


(Below) Shiny white chip straw, elliptical brim, a 
cluster of white roses. Aage Thaarup 
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“BELA.” MOYGASHEL 


Jacqmar designs m1 


& sky-minded 
scarf for the 
SUMMer season 
.o the inferior 
of a 


B.E.A.Viking 
Jacqmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 





6, “ealed en 
Cousii Cnt Lye recd 


molho 


Fur creations by mothe are 
now also available for export 5/1 per yard. 2 Coupons. 


€Dauiia’ A charming “ Moygashel” Fabric for summer suits and dresses 


, STEVENSON & SON LTD. 208A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


MOLHO, 5 DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W.!. 


DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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The new mid-calf length of skirt requires 
a high heel to look smart. So do the large 
hats with elliptical brims worn tilted 
backwards over a chignon. 

Collections of Ascot clothes are 
charming. A pure silk dress at Marshall 
and Snelgrove is extremely chic in black 
and white dotted surah. The dress is high 
and plain at the throat with the fashion- 
able brief sleeve and gauged over either 
side on the moulded hip-line. It has the 
new long skirt and it has been especially 
designed to wear with long wrinkled 
gloves and a large hat with flowers laid 
on the underside of the brim. A dress and 
jacket is equally charming, but more 
tailored looking, the dress with fullness 
concentrated in the front and a narrow 
neckband and bow and the jacket with 
a pleated peplum dipping at the back and 
cut away in the front. Another jacket 
suit is in a heavy marocain, bright as a 
parrot, with a pleated basque and a plain 
skirt, intended to be worn with a frilly 
blouse and a dark hat. Both these ensem- 
bles are in print, for the prints easily out- 
number the plains this year. But Mar- 
shall & Snelgrove do show plain crépes as 
a dress with a jacket or a jumper suit. 

‘he jumper suits are becoming with their soft, full bishop sleeves which 
can be worn wrist length or pushed up to make a caped elbow sleeve. 
These suits are in soft, rich shades, such as mossy green or old gold and 
are plain enough to look well with extremely frivolous horsehair and 
crinoline hats with a floppy pink rose or two tucked in the crown and tied 
on with tulle veiling. All the clothes this summer have these romantic 
touches and are more feminine than they have been for more than twenty 
vears ; although slender, the silhouette is one of curves broken by cascades. 


T Margaret Marks there are some lovely prints to choose from; the 
only problem is that of coupons. A cool, orchid grey print has line and 
wash drawings of Tudor period figures on it; a pearl grey matt crépe has 
tiny wild flowers sprinkled all over it in bright colours. This dress has a 
dear little shoulder cape tying at one side. A scarlet and white printed 
dress with stags chasing one another all over is a very lively design. For 
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Black linen straw cartwheel with open crown and cyclamen 
flowers and ribbons. 


1947 


cooler days, there is an excellent fine woo] 
dress in a pastel shade, with a separate 
matching bolero. A navy blue wool dress 
trimmed with white piqué has a sp’‘ral 
skirt in a double tiered effect which 
makes it look like a coat with six buttons 
fastening the bodice. 

For a cold day at Ascot (and one 
knows what Ascot can be) the furriars 
have some charming wraps and bolero. — 
a tiny silver fox shoulder cape frm 
Molho or a grey oppossum jacket fo: a 
girl; a mink cape from the National } ‘ur 
Co., with balloon sleeves worked horiz )n- 
tally. More exotic is a silver arctic ox 
jacket, nipped in at the waist—a col 
silver colour which would look wonde: fu] 
over a black frock or one of the new in- 
namon browns. And one of the ig 
successes of the summer is the cordu oy 
coat which Miss Ford is making in bisc 1it 
and smoky blue. 

Most of the afternoon shoes hav: a 
high spiky or Cuban heel. Lotus show 
one in nut-brown lizard decorated wit: a 
flat oblong with a narrow roll of lizerd 
in the centre, also sling-back shoes »5n 
a gold-studded platform sole with a 
butterfly bow set just above the toe. 
These both give the necessary balance to the new skirts. 

By no means all the Ascot hats are large. There are bonnets and 
toques in tulle, straw, satin, moire, that are tied on with masses of foam- 
ing veiling that stream down on to the shoulders. Gertrude Harris is 
making halos and tiny bonnets in real flowers. 

The prettiest of the tiny flower hats, whether real or artificial, are 
the all whites. They are being worn at London functions with matching 
print dresses, or with navy frocks that are cut in tiers with matching 
jackets or boleros, flashed with white piping with a butterfly bow at the 
throat. The flower hats, shaped like cock’s-combs, are very becoming; 
so are the halos in shining straw or grosgra in with the flowers—camellias, 
lilac or roses—massed over the right ear and dripping almost on to the 
shoulder. These are worn cocked to one side. Tiny bonnets swathed in 
tulle and wreathed in flowers are worn forward as well as backwards, 
usually on one side. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Hugh Beresford 
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CROSSWORD No. 904 


first correct 
“Crossword No. 904, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
first post on Thursday, June 12, 1947. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
1 and 5. A fletcher still at work in an Oxford- 
shire town? (8, 6) 
. This for remembrance (8) 
. Shops and their contents (6) 
. What, presumably, the surveyor does (8) 
3. Beads? Sausages? Horses? (6) 
. All but an island up above (3) 


solution opened. Solutions 
Country LiFe, 
W.C.2,”’ not later than the 
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breathlessly smart c¢leverchange 


handtailored saddlestitched 
fourwayciothes that meverdate 
as seen in - Vogue - Harpers - Tatler 

fourwaycoats 


worn half or unbelted - buckle or tiebelted 


fourwayfrocks 


worn as frock - piniskirt - blouse - bolero suit 





us 
2 a a 
222 2S 
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. “Her silks and fine array’’—at least, part 
of it (6) 

. Does he answer on one leg? (7) 

. A fellow Latvian, perhaps, looking blue (6) 

. Pope in the 14 (3) 

. In the eye or otherwise near it (6) 

. The board’s supporters (8) 

3. Wine takes up two-thirds of the game (6) 

. One way to give precedence (8) 

. “For in that sleep of death what —— 
come.’’—Shakespeare (6) 

. It may sound as though a new kind of engine 
had been installed, but throw that idea over- 
board (8) 


may 


DOWN 
. Heavenly twin in Northamptonshire (6) 
. For those who are, even getting ruined anot ‘er 
way would be no novelty (6) 
3. “Ease after war, death 
greatly ——.’’—Spenser (6) 
. Often sounds unwelcome (6) 
. Win the undressing prize? (8) 
. Burn ties (anagr.) (8) 
. Borne in the Maundy ceremony (8) 
2. Old cooking vessel (7) 
. Soin the end No. 12 does not remain empty | 3) 
. It may put a stop to all proceedings (3) 
. Rushed over the ground and left nothi g 
standing? (8) 
. Best coal (anag.) (8) 
and 22. The fruit of victory (8, 6) 


does 


after life 











(featuring the new miracle 


Name 
detachable long/short sleeves) Ae ao si 


about 25 gns 


3. Confirm that it was received in good order | 5) 
. Nowadays overcoats and mackintoshes fi d 
a place with them (6) 
5. Like the bird in reverse (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 902 is: 





SOLUTION TO NO. 903. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 30, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Crowded streets; 8, Spread; 9, Mutable; 12, Hear; 
13, Overcoming; 15, Igloo; 16, Despatch; 17, Net; 18, Traction; 20, Chasm; 
23, Half-witted; 24, Ague; 26, Retains; 27, Pallid; 28, Hammer and tongs. 
DOWN.—2, Raphael; 3, Woes; 4, Endive; 5, Somerset; 6, Retrospect; 
7, Sledge-hammer; 10, Built; 11, Christ Church; 14, Worthwhile; 16, Den; 4 or 
17, North Sea; 19, Allot; 21, Angling; 22, Reaped; 25, Clio. Warwickshire. 


~ CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-gold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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